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“Tue one Idea which History exaibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of : 


Humanity—the noble endeavour to throw.down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided 
views ; and by setting aside the distinctions of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race 


as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spimtual nature.”—HomsBo.pt's Cosmos, 
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Hanover has lost her King, Kossuth has left 
England; but the most urgent political interest 


, for the moment, to the condition of affairs 
in which is watched with anxiety even 





have ceased to interest people—as much out of 
fashion as ghost stories or the Newgate Calendar. 


Oid Radicalism painted Ernest as a monster; but ficent energy? 
|the opinion of our day, calmner, because freer, | 


regards him simply as an obstinate old Tory, who 


was an Orangeman if Ireland, fought Napoleon in | middle class,—if we can, indeed, 


France, tried tu abolish King William’s constitution 


| dragoon, the death of Sellis, and other ugly gossip, | Genius of Manchester it may be called. How 


often do stories tell us of the Old Spirit of Evil 
appearing in the guise of youth, beauty, and bene- 
The same Evil Genius,—so it is 
said,—has endeavoured to steal a march upon the 
|most promising and energetic movement of the 
of it as 
limited to the middle class,—and has been laying 


more by the friends of European Freedom than by | in Hanover, and was prepared to head a charge of | trains at once to stifle that movement, to oblige the 


# 
2 


“Wsenemies. The firmness and moderation of the | 
Republican Opposition have outwitted the machi- 
of the Royalist conspirators. The “ Comedy 

of ” played by M. Thiers and his friends at | 
~ the house of the Questors, and the appeal to “ prin- | 
‘tiples” in the mouth of the man whose whole | 
career has been a frothy intrigue of disappointed | 
ambition, have reduced the ~ Burgraves” to the | 
_ brink of political annihilation. The reply to the 
ng of the Questors was simple enough :— 

x u have reason to distrust the Execu- 
tive, bring forward a distinct accusation. We 
will at be privy to the furtherance of your 

- It may be that the Republic has better cause | 

distrust than the Reaction; but the Republic | 

has faith in the Constitution and in the People.” | 
80 the command of a Parliamentary army is not | 
handed over to Changarnier, to sell France to the | 
ot bidder, and to trample out the last sparks | 
liberty. For the train was laid for nothing less 

than a military dictatorship. It has exploded with | 

a Report. The Republican minority refuse all | 

compromise short of complete abrogation. 

The Mysteries of the Austrian money market 
ate taking human shape, or rather the shape of 
“Bears,” whoare driven from Vienna in troops, Not | 
exactly like the money changers from the Temple, | 
for-itlicit speculations; but because dishonesty is 

” aprivilege of paternal Governmenis. This phe- 
Nomenon of Schwarzenberg drilling the stock- 

rs has scandalized even his well-wishers. | 
tom the “Sacred Column” it has emerged into 
the full glare of a “leader” in the Times. The | 
Globe has come to the startling conclusion that 
Austria is no longer tolerable : wore than useless 


cavalry against riot in all shapes. 
actual service, and endured a wound of no small 
severity, his arbitrary bearing acquired a certain 
chivalrous respectability. It was tested after 1848, 
a he refused on join in by ee neo 
e was a good stalwart * a sense 
Sneaking, intriguing, pettifogging form which 
Absolutism has adopted in these days of peace and 
intelligence. His son is a most amiable gentleman, 
suffering under physical infirmity, much attached 
to his wife, easily led, and expected to be much 
more tractable under the hands of the Diplomatic 
craft which does the work of Austria and Russia. 


But if the day has gone when Toryism can alarm 
us as little as the phantom in the Castle of Otranto, 
the newer and meaner Absolutism needs alarm us 
as little. Although Kossuth has left us, the spirit 
which he evoked will not subside. On the contrary, 
we see many signs of more activity and earnestness. 
He did not create the spirit : our readers know that 


we affirmed its existence long ago, even while it | 


slumbered most heavily. It is awake now. What- 
ever may happen to the “Kossuth Fund,” over 
which certain most respectable gentlemen have 
been dozing, we are aware that the more active, in 
various places, are contemplating measures to en- 
force the principle of free nationality. The spirit 
of Mr. Walker’s speech will not evaporate with 
Kossuth’s arrival in America: the great Hungarian 
has but to appear before the eyes and ears of an 
American assemblage to possess their hearts. Lord 
Palmerston’s reply to Islington and Finsbury 
shows an unconcealed sense of the growing spirit 
in this country; and itis said that the Foreign 


and obsolete ; and recommends M. Kossuth’s Re- | Secretary is letting the pote see the spirit in 


public as a substitute “not wholly incompatible 

with the existing state of Europe.” This is a 

confession in which large numbers of our country- 

men will agree : possibly, too, Somebody whom the 
has in its expansive eye. 

Throughout Italy the Royal reign of Terror 

an undisputed sway. 

Spain is anxiously looking for the little event 
8 long announced in the Palace. “ A little event,” 
it may be said, of very general and of very peculiar 
interest’ to her Most Catholic Majesty’s lieges. 
Nowhere are the traditions of Royalty more lively 

at Madrid. 

Politically the death of King Ernest is of no 

» Seat moment—too little to move our regret at what 
1s probably a change for the worse. ‘The antiqua- 
Man tittle-tattle about the peccadilloes of the royal 

[Counray EpirionJ 





himself that has but awaited national encouragement 
to come forth. If so, he does mean to be the 
Chatham of Liberalism. And if so, again he will 
take a post of honour and command such as no 
| English statesman has occupied within this century. 
| ‘The spirit awakened by foreign questions has 
| extended, as was natural, to home affairs ; and the 
endeavour to filch some kind of public support 
| for Lord John’s new Reform Bill will be met ma 
| way to insure its failure. Manchester, which used 
| to lead in public movements, has now assumed the 
| function of public damper. It is well known that, 
when Kossuth arrived in England, he had an 
idea of founding an organization to promote his 
| objects within this country: he has left us without 
foun any such organization, and the negation 
is ascribed to the genius of Manchester, The Evil 


Having seen Minister, and to set up a very mild Reform move- 


| ment as a something to reciprocate the Russell 
| Bill. But the Parliamentary Reformers have not 
been caught napping. Indeed, we hold that the 
manceuvre of the Conservative Manchester men— 
who, sated with Free ‘Trade, wish now to rest on 
Finalit ill only s: the more active party, by 
spurring them up to the true mark. Hints have 
been thrown out that, if the Manchester men play 
false, those whose minds they have thought to turn, 
“may take down the flag which they have hoisted 
for three years, and nail to the mast another flag 
that would rally to it larger numbers,”—make 
the Parliamentary Reform movement truly na- 
tional. 
In like manner Alderman Musgrove’s exclusive 
rsonal policy, and stealing a march upon the 
ndon Corporation, have evoked a municipal spirit 
in that illustrious body supposed to he quite dead. 
It seems that his evasion of the Aldermen and 
Town Councillors in Paris was a studied slight, 
uite counter to the tenour of the invitation from 
the Prefect of the Seine; and his invitation to the 
Queen was expressly counter to the wishes of the 
Aldermen and Council. In Paris he was laughed 
at; in London he extends to Royalty hospitalities 
for which the City pays. It is a lesson on the 
ethics of corporate life. Although corporations are 
not quite what Kossuth took them for, although 
Sir John Musgrove made an—— did not do credit 
to himself in Paris, public attention has been drawn 
to the fact that there still are functions which 
corporations might perform, and which might yet 
warrant their pretensions to dignity. If they 
could really be spokesmen and agents for the 
People, they might yet save their existence; but to 
do that they must place themselves in real connec- 
tion with the People—admit the People to a full 
share in the election of the Councils, and really act 
for the People. Sir John is the corpus on which 
the London Aldermen have been experimentally 
illustrating that truth, e converso—backwards, 
The gold mania is setting strongly in, and the 
miraculous accounts of blocks and masses of the 
tempting metal found in Australia add to its inten- 
sity. Mining of all kinds is looking up. It is 
the talk in omnibuses, at street corners, and in the 
City dining-rooms. The elderly shake their heads 
at the stories of El Dorados, paying hundreds per 
cent., and point ominously to 1845 ’46. 
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CONTINENTAL NOTES. 

The ‘Proposition of the Questors” has been 
rejected by a majority of 108. The entire Republican 
minority, with the exception of a few of the Cavaignac 
nuanee, voted for the Executive, and the ¢onspiracy of 
royalist intrigues, yielded to the firmness of the 


bey 

e debate was of the stormiest. The reporter of 
the ition, M. Vitet, affirmed that it was not 
intended in a hostile or distrustful sense, but simply 
as a reaffirmation of the decree of the 11th of May, 
48. But that decree, which placed the army at the 
direct requisition of the Assembly, dates from a time 
when the revolution was still in the streets and in the 
Clubs; when the Constituent was the sole, supreme, 
authority, and any other power existed only by its 
delegation ; whereas, now the Constitution has set up 
two Powers side by side, assigning to each its limits 
and prerogatives, and confiding itself to the patriotism 
of the whole People. 

The written speech of the Minister of War was of 
thorough military brevity and decision ; laying down 
that doctrine of passive obedience throughout all 
ranks of the service, which a few months ago was 
received with applause from the mouth of Changar- 
nier, by the same party who now treat it as a 
usurpation. M. Cremieux exposed the hypocrisy of 
the Majority in appealing to principles which they 
had constantly repudiated. Colonel Charras declared 
himself unable to vote with his friends against the 
Proposition after the unwarrantable doctrines of the 
Minister of War. M. Michel (de Bourges) in a few 
energetic words showed that it was not a question of 
principle, but of party, and that a dictatorship was 
the object of the Royalists; whereas the Republic 
looked to the Constitution and the Contitution to 
* the People,” for defence. ‘* The People’’ brought 
M. Vitet on his legs in a passion, to spoil his case by 
identifying ‘ the , ’ with insurrection and by 
betraying the secret purpose of the Proposition, 
against the People. This escapade sent M, Charras 
back to his party. M. Thiers, who seldom appears 
but in supreme crises to “ talk over” the Assembly, 
vainly strove to obtain a hearing. His prestige has 
departed : his influence is null, In vain he assumed 
the air of a Parliamentary champion ready “to die 
upon the floor of the House”: in vain he exclaimed, 
Cassandra-like, that perhaps he was addressing the 
last French popular Assembly : he was laughed down. 
M., Jules Favre protested against the doctrne of pas- 
sive obedience as held by the Minister of War; and 
concluded by recommending the impeachment of the 
Executive, if there were conspira ey on that side: 
but no alliance with the undisguised designs of the 


Majority. Then General Bedeau rose to ask the 
Miuicter if it were true that he had ardered tho 


Decree of the 11th of May, ’48, till lately posted 
in all the Barracks, to be removed; to which the 
Minister replied, that in the few Barracks where it 
was still posted, he Aad ordered its removal: because 
the very proposition of the questors implied an un- 
certainty as to that Decree being still in force. This 
dangerous reply roused the Assembly to a degree of 
excitement impossible to describe. e result of the 
yote completely discomfited the “‘ Party of Order.” 

The Opposition retired en masse from the debate 
on the detached chapter of the Communal Law, into 
which the modifications of the Electoral Law are to 
be introduced. They refused to assent to any com- 
promise of ‘* Abrogation.”’ 

The Court of Cassation has rejected the appeal of 
the prisoners condemned in the trials at Lyons. 

Louis Napoleon ty oe no opportunity of ingra- 

e 


tiating himself wi a e reviewed a por- 
} oy 7 the garrison again on Wednesday, in the Champ 
e Mars. 


M., Thiers (says the correspondent of the Globe) is 
beset with letters of remonstrance from his constitu- 
ents, and there has been a meeting at Rouen of some 
of the most influential merchants and manufacturers, 
at which it was resolved that he should not have their 
support at the next election, 

t is announced by the journals that Marshal Soult 
has been attacked by severe illness. Private letters 
state that there are only very faint hopes of his 
recovery. 


The Allgemeine Zeitung publishes the following 
letter from the Duchy of Posen :— 


“ The feeling of the Polish population of our province 
is very depressed, as, while they perceive the appearance 
of some beams of hope from the west, the most dis- 
heartening intelligence reaches them from the south and 
east. It is calculated to — despair for the regene- 
ration of the country, and makes the fatal jinis Polonia 
more and more a ert The nobility alone cannot 
reéstablish Poland, and all other classes of the popula- 
tion in the Austrian part of it have, during the Em- 
peror’s recent visit, shown such an undoubted attachment 
tothe Austrian Government, that there is not the least 
hope they will take any part in an insurrection. The 
peasantry of Galicia stand exaetly where they were three 
eg ago: they regard the nobility as their enemies, and 


ook on the Imperial Government as their liberator. 
Therefore, in i the same districts in which oc- 
curred the massacre o, lity, was the most boundless 


oe the 
took the horses from his ores eed aneete, 
selves for miles together; they 


3 they 
them- 
strewed his path every- 


Radetzky commuted Ci 
and that of Giacomelli to five years’ imprisonment. 
At Mantua “a person”’ was shot for having revolu- 


where with garlands, ag the Polish journals describe with 
unfeigned surprise and astonishment. Any revolutionary 
movement in Galicia would not be against the Austrian 
Government, but the total expulsion of the class of nobles. 
And how do matters stand in theKingdom of Poland? 


Bussian a5 

jan nation. All the officials of the Govern- 
ment and official transactions are already Russian. 
Streets, distances, coins, weights, &c., all that is mixed 
up with the daily life of the people, have the Russian 
nomenclature; the name of the kingdom of Poland is 
totally avoided in official. documents. The people are 
becoming aceustomed to the name of New Russia, and it 
is believed that in a year or two the very name of Poland 
will be driven out of use. The young men of Polish 
birth, from whom attempts at a future movement in fa- 
vour of their nationality might be apprehended, are early 
removed into the interior of Russia ; they can be no more 
found in the monarchy. Further, the Russian language 
is the preponderating one in all the higher schools, 
Even in the Prussian province the recent Polish demon- 
strations of nationality have only been prejudicial to 
themselves, as the new Chief-President, Von Puttkam- 
mer, will tolerate no patriotic demonstrations that are 
not German or Prussian. Even if a new insurrection 
broke out in France, and extended beyond the frontiers 
of that country—even then not the smallest chance for 
the Poles would arise out of it.” 


Our readers will not fail to appreciate this letter, 
with all the reserve which the sources from which it 
is taken, and the peculiar colour of the intelligence 
it professes to reveal, alike prescribe. Respecting 
Russian Poland we have too much reason to believe 
the report to be substantially correct. Indeed we 
have long been aware of the prodigious energy em- 
ployed to obliterate the last traces of nationality in 
that unhappy country. The enthusiasm for the 
beardless Nero of Austria in Galicia, if it were veri- 
fied, would bespeak a depth of degradation and hope- 
less depravity more fatal than the tyranny of op- 
pressors. 


Nearly 200 persons, writes the correspondent of the 
Daily News, have been forced to quit Vienna, and the 
Austrian dominions, in consequence of being suspected 
to have speculated on Change, with the view to increase 
the price of silver. No excuse has been listened to in 
any one case. The individuals on the expulsion list of 
the redoubtable Minister of Police have had to cross the 
frontier without delay, many of them torn from their 
families and homes without the means of subsistence 
elsewhere. In several cases the arrests were made in 
cafés and other public places ; the gendarmes comforting 
their prisoners, in reply to their assertions of innocence, 
with the remark that if the police had anything particular 
against them they would have been tried by court 
martial. Among the number of the expelled are several 
influential merchants. In the course of yesterday the 
Chevalier Weiss had a banker, named Konigswarter, 
brought before him, and warned him that he would be 
severely punished if he continued his Urutsicbc, ox 


doings on the Exchange. Herr Kinigswarter is a di- 
rector of the bank, a wealthy man, highly honoured for 
the skill and integrity with which he conducts an exten- 
sive banking and booking business, and one of the last 
men to meddle with any affairs of an improper character. 
His character is no safety; he is liable to be expelled, or 
tried by court martial, at the pleasure of Chevalier 
Weiss. The police terrorizations have put a stop to 
bond-fide transactions. Baron Krauss and his agents 
have the Exchange to themselves. I know that an 
eminent house by telegraph refused to effect the pur- 
chase of a considerable amount of foreign exchanges on 
commission for a distant party, and even offered to pay 
their customers the difference between the price at 
Vienna and at the spot from whence the order was issued, 
Not a merchant or banker can venture under such 
circumstances to transact business on "Change. Not- 
withstanding, however, the influential capitalists and 
bankers of the city submit without a murmur. The 
dread of trial by court martial, and of a violent death, or 
imprisonment for life, is toogreat. They submit to be 
trodden underfoot with the same readiness that the Turk 
accepts the bastinado. If a dozen of the largest houses 
would only close their counting-houses altogether, an 
— would be made that would produce some 
relief. 

The police are taking similar forcible measures against 
what their wisdom considers improper speculation in 
rain. Though the Government itself is at this moment 
in the market making very large purchases to provide 
against the expected scarcity, private individuals are not 
jowed to make purchases to anyamount. Instances 
have already occurred of expulsion from Vienna for 
doing so. 

We learn nothing (says the correspondent of the 
Times) from the Italian papers, but ‘ death and im- 
prisonment,” At Este, twenty-four persons were 
convicted of “highway robbery’’; four were shot, 
and the others sentenced to hard labour for terms 
varying between eight and twenty years. The sen- 
tences against the engineer Curti, of Vicenza, and the 
shopkeeper Giacomelli, of Treviso, have created a 
great sensation. The former, who had purchased a 
certificate for twenty-five florins on Mazzini’s loan, 
was condemned to death; the latter, who had re- 
ceived an anonymous commuuication from Turin 
respecting a general insurrection, and destroyed it 


instead of sending it to the authorities, was con- 


to ten 7 fortress-arrest, Marshal 


Curti’s sentence to eight years’ 





rapidly Russianised with all the energy of 


to induce soldiers to desert. The Wiener Ze; 
not condescend to give the name of this ina 

Military and civil executions continue in 
northern provinces. Domenico Mancini was shot 
Ancona on, the 24th of October, for homicide, neh 
Austrians; and Eugenio Lucchini and G, OY the 
Antollini were beheaded at Forli by the Papal sah 
rities, on the 27th, for murdering, through 
spirit, the Reverend Don Thomas Legri, archpriset 
Ciola Corniale. 

Field-Marshal Radetzky, in consequen 
refusal of the municipality of Como re colbesta at 
arrival of the Emperor, has dissolved that body :— 

‘* Considering the unloyal, hypocritical, a 
able conduct of the weualipaile of Como; nd unpardo. 

‘* Considering the frivolous and injurious pretexts 
leged by the said council, in order to abstain from offer 
pea homage due to his Majesty; we have decreed 
order : 

‘The Municipal Council of Como is dissolved, 
Vice-Delegate Fontana is charged with the reélection of 
a new council, to be composed of true and loyal Subjects, 

“* Signor Fontana is especially responsible for the exe. 
cution of the present. (Signed) ‘* Raperzy 

** Verona, October 9, 1851.” : 

This is the consequence of not outwardly mani. 
festing the loyalty which Austria claims as a x; 
and throws a light on the illuminations and 
festivities attendant on his Imperial Majesty's yisit 
to Lombardy. 

The republic of San Marino has been menaced 
the Austrians and the Papal Government, on the 
ground that it gives asylum to refugees. The autho. 
rities of San Marino See resolved to maintain the 
right of asylum, and, in case of attack, to appeal to 
the diplomatic corps. 

Signor Farini, the new Minister of Public In. 
struction in Piedmont, has inaugurated his agces. 
sion to office by abolishing the official programmes 
and texts hitherto adopted in all the universities 
of the States. Much controversy has been occ. 
sioned with regard to permitting the work of Pro. 
fessor Nuytz to be used at the universities, it 
having been condemned by a pontifical brief, The 
Armonia, the organ of the ultra-clerical party a 
Turin, has been unceasing in its virulent and m. 
merited attacks on the new Minister, against whom 
even its animosity has not been able to bring any biased 
accusation, though it has been most personal in its 
allusions, 

The Austro-Italian press mentions the probability 
of a meeting shortly taking place between his Majesty 
of Naples and the Emperor of Austria, and Vienna 
is asserted to be the spot chosen for that occurrence, 
The Duke of Trapani is on his way to Tuscany, The 
police of the Grand Duchy has been entistly or 
ganized on the Neapolitan system. Two Neapolitan 
officers, who have been residing at Florence for that 
oy sy during the last year, have been decorated 

y the Grand Duke, in recompense for their ser- 
vices, 

The Gazette of Madrid contains an announcement 
from the Ministry of Grace and Justice that the Queen 
having entered upon the ninth month of her pregnancy, 
public prayers are to be offered up in all the churches 
of Spain for her Majesty’s happy delivery. Her Ma- 
jesty has oppropriately commenced a round of visits 
to the shrines of the Nine Virgins. 

Signor Escosura has made strong representa 
tions in the Cortes on the utter prostration of 
a free press in Spain from incessant proseci- 


al. 








tions. Liberty of the press is guaranteed by the 


| so-called Constitution ; yet the other day the Buropa 


was suspended for some remarks on the Con- 
cordat, at which the Papal powers chose to take 
offence. We have already seen, in the case of the 
Tribunal del Pueblo, that a Liberal journal is out of 
the question at Madrid under existing constitutional 
guarantees. 





KOSSUTH PAPERS. 

A number of miscellaneous topics of interest te 
lating to Kossuth, group themselves under this h 
First in importance is the joint deputation from 
Islington and Finsbury which waited on Lord Pi 
ston on Tuesday, to present to him addresses 
at meetings in those boroughs over which Mr. wy 
M.P. and Sir, Wakley, M.P. respectively presi 


LORD PALMERSTON ON THE KOSSUTH DEMONSTRATIONS, 


The Secretary of the Kossuth Committee for Fins 
bury, Mr. Daniel Harris, wrote to Lord Palmerston 
requesting an interview, and received a favo 
reply, appointing Tuesday for the reception of the 
deputation. Accordingly on that day the following 
gentlemen were introduced to Lord Palmerston, # 
the Foreign-office, by Mr, William Shaen, @ member 
of the deputation :— : 

Mr. P. Barnes (barrister), Messrs. Thomas Lewis, D. 
Harris, Green, James, Janson, Mudie, Moore, Wakeling, 
Medley, Elt, George Rogers, M‘Claren, J. H Party 
(barrister), Pike, C. H. Williams, E. Browne. 

The addresses were very complimentary to the 
most liberal of our Ministers, and very much the 
reverse to the Northern Powers; characterising 


tionary papers in his possession, and endeavouring | conduct of the Foreign Secretary as “ manly, 
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as “odious and detestable assassins.” 
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umane,” and loftily courageous; the Islington 
wjaress extending its po wishes on the other side 
of the grave, and praying that when he has departed 
this life he may receive that “ inheritance which 
js incorruptible, undefiled, and passeth not away”’! 
While on the other hand, the Northern Courts were 

as “ merciless tyrants and despots,’’ and 

It is gravely 
recorded of Lord Palmerston (one of the finest 

in Europe be it remarked), that he re- 
eived the deputation with “great courtesy,” and 
gnd listened to the reading of the addresses with 
« polite attention.” 

Lord Palmerston’s reply, very characteristic of the 
Minister, is as follows :— 


“He felt extremely flattered and highly gratified by 


this expression of opinion on the oy of so large a | to furnish men and 


ber of his fellow-countrymen for 
deavouring to promote the cause of national freedom of 
those nations who stood in need of it. The Government 





| 


| 


KOSSUTH’S ITALIAN POLICY. 
To the Editor of the Leapzr. 
Offices of the Society of the Friends of Italy, 
10, Southampton-street, Strand, November 18, 1851. _ 
S1r,—The Society of the Friends of Italy is authorized 
to communicate the following facts, in contradiction to 
the charge brought against M. Kossuth, of having pro- 
posed, in the name of the Emperor of Austria, in the 
Hungarian Diet, a large levy of troops to be employed in 
slaughtering the Italians.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Davip Masson, Secretary. 
The Hungarian constitution was based on the prag- 
matic sanction, according to which the Emperor of 
Austria, as King of Hungary, was bound to send troops 
to the aid of that country, if threatened by a foreign 
enemy; whilst Hungary, on the other hand, was bound 
money to maintain the integrity of 


is exertions in en- | the House of Austria, if any of its possessions were 


menaced by a foreign enemy. The Cabinet of Vienna, 
having incited the rebellion of the Serbs, took the oppor- 


was fully aware of the sympathies of the British nation | tunity of the war with Sardinia, and the disasters of the 


jn favour of the cause of Hungary; but of course, as | Austrian arms in Italy, to 
the organ of her Majesty’s Government in friendly | Ministr 


with great foreign powers, which had beer re- 
ol it could not be expected that he should concur 
jn some of the expressions which had been used in the 
He felt, however, that it was highly grati- 

ing to have been instrumental in aiding the cause of 
patriotic Hungarians and Poles, who, without Bri- 
tish intervention, would no doubt have been doomed to 
tual imprisonment, and sacrificed their freedom, if 

not even their lives, in the cause of their country’s 
dence. (Hear, hear.) They never could have 

been rescued from the fate which awaited them, even by 
the aid which the Government of this country was enabled 
to afford, had not the Government been backed by public 
ion here. There was no question of the great moral 
rwhich the Government of this country had over 
affairs, so long as the Government were backed 

in the exercise of that power by the public opinion of 
the people. No doubt the moral power of the British 
Government was immense, more than people generally 
imagined; but it would be only effective so long as the 
e and the Government went together. (Hear.) 
ere could be no doubt but with regard to its Hun- 
gatian policy the Government had been backed by the 


| 





| juncture (and, in fact, whilst the Austrian 


embarrass the Hungarian 
, presided over by Count Louis Batthyany, and 
in which Kossuth held office as Finance Minister. It 
was the opinion, and known to be the opinion, of Count 
Batthyany then, that Hungary was not yet in a condition 
to resist Austria. Even at a subsequent period, when 
Jellachich invaded Hungary, Count Batthyany still be- 
lieved resistance impossible; and later, as is well known, 
when the army of Windischgritz (afterwards defeated 
and driven out of Hungary by Kossuth) invaded that 
country, he became the victim of that opinion. Now, the 
Emperor of Austria, in June, 1848, required, as King of 
Hungary, that his Hungarian Ministry should demand a 
levy of men, which, in fact, was not intended to exercise 
an immediate influence on the affairs of Italy, as these 
affairs must have received some solution before the levy, 
if granted, could ever have been got together. But it 
was supposed that if, on the one hand, Batthyany’s Mi- 
nistry had unconstitutionally refused to make that de- 
mand, it might, constitutionally and without danger 
have been dismissed; and that so Hungary, at a critica 
abinet, as the 
event proved, was plotting withJellachich would have been 


| left without a Ministry. On the other hand, if Batthyany’s 


» a8 was instanced by the fact of the appeals | 


which had been made from all quarters, and from all 
the large towns and cities in the kingdom, urging on 
the Government of this country to interfere in that im- 
tt question. It was not necessary that England 
should exercise a power with its armies, with its bayonets, 
orwith its cannons. The moral power, where the Go- 
vernment was backed by the people, would do a great 
deal more. The moral power was greater than anything 
else, but even that could not be made effective, unless 
the Government and people acted in unison. 
vernment, more oapoctally the foreign department, were 
sometimes accuseQ OF keeping cv much ccorcey with 
ard to their transactions with foreign powers. It was 
said there ought not to be so much secrecy in diplomacy, 
but upon the same ground that men in the ordinary busi- 
ness transactions of life did not make public all the details 


might be engaged were completed, so also was it neces- 
sary that the publication of the proceedings of diplomacy 
should be left to the judgment and discretion of that de- 
partment of the Government, in order properly to trans- 
actthe business of the nation. ‘he noble lord again 


The Go- | commended that the grant should be accompanied by the 


Ministry had made the proposition, it was thought that 
they would have forfeited all popularity in Hungary. From 
this seemingly inextricable dilemma, which was fully 
understood upon both sides, that Ministry was extricated 
in the following manner by Kossuth, who, as Finance 
Minister, had to make the proposition. After noticing, 
on behalf of the Crown, that a rebellion raged in the 
lower parts of Hungary, and that the King of Hungary 
was still engaged in a foreign war in Italy, he asked for 
a levy of 80,000 men, and then added that, after having 


| made this demand as Minister, as a Hungarian he re- 


| any preerat, ve employed beyon 


express stipulation that none of yhgse pen should, under 


ungarian fronuer 
till the Serbian war was over. In this manner the em- 
ployment of Hungarian troops in Italy was practically 
stopped; but the same evening a Cabinet Council was 


C L | held, and Batthyany argued that it was impossible, con- 
of such transactions until the bargains in which they | 


stitutionally, not to concede the principle that the King 
of Hungary had a right to demand, and to obtain, Hun- 
arian troops for the defence of Italy—supposing, for 


| instance, the Serbian rebellion to have been quelled, 
| which had afforded the legitimate, but accidental and 


said the reception of these addresses just read, and the | 
general expression of approval ofhis conduct on the part | 


of his countrymen, afforded him unfeigned pleasure and 
ification.’ 

Mr. Shaen observed that ‘‘ the people of England 
had been hitherto somewhat lukewarm and callous 
as to the relations of this country with foreign ques- 
tions; but recent events, coupled with the circum- 
stance that encouragement was held out to them by 
the Government that they should do so, would have 


the effect, for the future, of making them equally | 


alive to foreign as to domestic subjects.” 


Whereupon Lord Palmerston remarked that ‘one 
of the difficulties in foreign affairs which was felt was 
from the fact of the great bulk of the people caring 
generally little about them.” 


“The Government had no desire to be urged on to 
war, although they were desirous of upholding the 
nationality of foreign countries. At the time when 

ungarian affairs were agitating the world—he did not 
allude to recent demonstrations here, but those which 
led to the step on the part of the Government—were the 
great demonstrations held in Glasgow, Edinburgh, Bir- 

gham, and all the great towns, as well as the metro- 
lis. When forty or fifty addresses had reached him 
mallthe great towns, he (the noble viscount) for- 
warded them to Sir Stratford Canning, to show him that 
it was not merely the wish of the Government, but the 
wish of the people, that he should interfere and prevent 
that, if possible, which other powers were demanding, 
and that it was only that circumstance which rendered 
the Government in a position to grant aid if it was needed. 
But the Sultan, to do him justice, was most willing to 
is aid, and codperate with this country in carrying 

out the wishes of the British Government. (Hear, hear.) 
At the same time, however, a great deal of good general- 
ship and judicious bottle folding were required.” 
(Hear.) 


As might have been predicted of any similar body 
of men, it is recorded that “ the deputation retired 
highly gratified with the reception they had met with 

the noble viscount,” 








temporary, pretext for refusing them to Austria. This 
consideration was incontrovertible; but it was agreed to 
meet the difficulty by discussing the question as a 
matter of principle, and annexing the further stipulation 
to the eventual employment of the Hungarian troops in 
the defence of the Austrian possessions in Italy, after the 
Serbian or any other rebellion, that these troops should 
only be so employed, after reasonable attempts at recon- 
ciliation had been made with the King of Sardinia, and 
on the condition that the Italian provinces should receive 
a separate administration and free constitution in all 
respects similar to that enjoyed by the Hungarians. 
These conditions were proposed by Kossuth, and passed 
in the Diet on the following day. 
KOSSUTH AT SOUTHAMPTON, 

It is important to register the fact, that the Council 
of Southampton have not flinched at all from the 
generous position they have assumed before the 
people of England in relation to Kossuth. They 
accorded him a magnificent reception before they had 
seen or heard him, and they have nobly bid him 
farewell. The following is the official account of the 
proceedings of a special meeting of the council :— 

*“BorovcH or SouTHAMPTON, Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 18.—At a meeting of the council of the borough of 
Southampton held this day at the Audit-house, or 
Council-chamber, Southampton, Richard Andrews, Esq., 
mayor, in the chair, it was moved by Mr. Alderman 
Laishley, seconded by Mr. Alderman Palk, and resolved 
unanimously, ‘ That the council having received from the 
worshipful the mayor a communication as to the intended 
departure of the illustrious Hungarian patriot, Louis 
Kossuth, from this port to the United States of America 
on the 20th instant, the members of this council cannot 
refrain from hereby recording their admiration of those 
patriotic and strictly constitutional sentiments which he 
has everywhere and on all occasions enunciated to the 
public of this country, and of those prompt and unquali- 
fied denials which he has given to the unfounded calum 
nies of the abettors of despotism and tyranny, whether 
resident in this or other countries, as well as the sur- 

assing eloquence and irresistible trathfulness with which 
= has placed before the British public the countless 
wrongs and the crushing oppressions ef his beloved 
country, and the claims which it has on the sympathy 





and moral and energetic influence of all lovers of freedom 
throughout the world. Most gratifying as it has been to 
this council to have observed from day to day since 
the arrival of that at and distinguished man in 
our port on the d of October last, and the 
ardent admiration of his public conduct and private 
worth, and of his vast sacrifices for those t and un- 
dying principles of liberty which he so ably and so wor- 
thily represents, first publicly expressed by the mayor 
and corporation of Southampton, have been ev: here 
most enthusiastically reéchoed by the millions of the 
British people. For the purpose of further expressing 
our most profound and increased admiration of so illus- 
trious, high-minded, and gifted an assertor of the rights 
of human freedom, and our deepest sympathy with that 
people of whom he is so distinguished an ornament, 
and after having carefully read and considered the state- 
ments of his traducers, and the manly replications with 
which they have been instantly met, this council resolves 
to invite his Excelleney to a déjeQner on Thursday next, 
— to his departure on his great mission to the 
nited States of America, hoping and believing that his 
visit to England of the Old World, and to the United 
States of the New, will greatly tend, sooner or later, 
more closely to unite the t\.o great sections of the Anglo- 
Saxon race in the vindication and maintenance of human 
rights of freedom, and trusting that, by the blessing of 
Providence, he will ere long be restored to his country 
and home, and there realize in the emancipation of his 
beloved nation the most ardent wishes of his noble and 
generous soul, and the complete and enduring consum- 
mation of his transcendant exertions and labours.’ 

“It was moved by Mr. Councillor Borrett, seconded 
ry dy Councillor Payne, and resolved unanimously,— 
‘ That the foregoing resolution be engrossed on vellum 
and presented to his Excellency Louis Kossuth.’”’ 

REPLY TO THE BRISTOL ADDRESS. 

An address to Kossuth from Bristol, signed by 
several thousands, received the following fan. 

“* 80, Eaton-place, November 15. 

“ Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt 
of an address from the inhabitants of Bristol, at the head 
of which stands your name. I must request the favour 
of your communicating this my acknowledgment thereof 
to your fellow-citizens. Among the many generous 
addresses which I have had the honour to receive since 
my arrival in England, there has been none which shows 
a more just appreciation of the circumstances of my 
country, and of the immediate causes of its present posi- 
tion, than this address from the inhabitants of Bristol. 
My government was successful, because it was based on 
a respect for, and animated by the single and earnest 
desire to strengthen by further developing, the institu- 
tions of the country. It was the conscious self-respect 
which habitual local self-government gave to all that 
filled the hearts of all with patriotism, and nerved their 
arms with valour. Europe stood by in silence and 
indifference, while a stranger state poured its hordes 
upon our plains to crush down liberties which England 


perself has only maintained by the same means that 
ungary nas Uvne, aua which Kngland herself 


would not now be enjoying had such a foreign 
intervention taken place in her hours of struggling. 
But not only did every nation in Europe look on 
in silence and indifference, the work of the spoiler 
and the despot was aided by that secret diplomacy, of 
which every nation in Europe allows itself to be made the 
victim—however contrary such secret diplomacy may be 
to the real sympathies and best interests of the nations 
themselves. But for this foreign intervention and this 
secret diplomacy, the enemies of European freedom 
would have beenu nable to find, in internal treachery, the 
means to that result which their arms were unable to 
accomplish. For the brave and good who have fallen— 
either in arms for their country, or by the more cold- 
blooded axe of the executioner as martyrs—they have 
been saved the pangs we now suffer at the sight of the 
wrongs of our country, and their memories will be a con- 
tinual call, beckoning us to the fulfilment of our duties, 
For the future of my country, it is certain, and it cannot 
be distant. A nation of freemen, whose fathers were the 
sons of freemen, and who have so well known the value 
of free institutions that they have sought successfully to 
strengthen them by extending their benefits, through 
eaceable and lawful means, to every man within the 
and—such a nation can never be crushed out. The 
inherent elements of inextinguishable vitality exist within 
it. Its future is written in the heart of every one of its 
sons. The warmly expressed sympathy of that English 
nation, which has itself had, like us, to struggle for and 
maintain by arms its liberties, and the dearest inheritance 
of its fathers, will assuredly bring that future nearer. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
** (Signed) Louis Kossuru.” 


We print below an accurate list of the places, from the 
corporation or body of the inhabitants of which addresses 
have been presented to Kossuth. Should it be found 
that any place, from the corporation or inhabitants of 
which any address has been sent, is not in this list, it 
must be understood that it has never reached its desti- 
nation, and information as to the facts is requested to be 
communicated imme? ‘ately to J. Toulmin Smith, Esq., 
Highgate, near London :—Ashton-under-Lyne, Barnsley, 
Bath, Bedford, Bingley, Birmingham, Boston, Bradford, 
Bridgewater, Brighton, Bristol, Burnley, Burslem (Pot- 
teries), Bury, Canterbury, Cambridge, Clerkenwell, Cork, 
Coventry, Croydon, Cupar-Fife, Derby, Deal, Dover, 
Dundee, Dunfermline, Finsbury, Glasgow, Halifax, 
Huddersfield, Ilkeston, Islington, Kidderminster, Lam- 
beth, Leeds, Leicester, St. Leonard's (Shoreditch), Liver- 

ool, Lianidloes, London, Manchester, Marylebone, 

orthampton, Nottingham, Oldham, Paisley, Pancras, 
Preston, Rochdale, Sheffield, Southampton, Southwark, 
Stafford, Stockport, Sunderiand, bags Taunton, 
Wakefield, Warwick, West Hackney, estminster, 
Wick, Woolwich, Worcester, Wrexham, 
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SHAKESPEARE AND KOSSUTH. 
The following interesting letter we find in the Daily 
News of Tuesday :— 
“ West Lodge, Putney-common, November 17. 
‘‘ Sir,—It is written in the brief history made 
known tous of Kossuth, that in an Austrian prison 
he was taught An ttnetiahs the words of the teacher 
Shakespeare. An En man’s blood glows with the 
thought that, from the quiver of the immortal Saxon 
Kossuth has furnished himself with those arrowy 
words that kindle as they fly—words that are wea- 
pons, as Austria will know, 


** Would it not be a graceful tribute to the genius | 


of the man who has stirred our nation’s heart, to pre- 


sent to him a copy of Shakespeare? To do this, I would , 


propose a penny subscription. The large amount of 
money obtained by these means, the cost of the work 
itself being small, might be expended on the binding 
of the volumes, and on a casket to contain them. 
“There are hundreds of thousands of Englishmen 
who would rejoice thus to endeavour to manifest their 
gratitude to Kossuth for the glorious words he has 
uttered among us ~words that have been as pulses to 
the nation. 
“T remain, your obedient servant, 
**Doveias JERROLD.” 
The idea has been eagerly responded to. Mr, 
Jerrold writes that he is inundated with letters of 
approval, 
LETTER FROM MR. HUME, M.P. 


The Mayor of Southampton has received the fol- 
lowing letter from that venerable reformer, Joseph 
Hume. For many reasons, personal and political, it 
will be read with interest :— 

“ Burnley-hall, Great Yarmouth, November 14, 1851. 

“My pear Sir,—I thank you for the reception you 
gave to the ‘man of the people’ of Hungary, and am 
confident that the proceedings at Southampton, and 
everywhere else that L. Kossuth has visited, will be pro- 
ductive of great good to the cause of popular and re- 
sponsible government in this and in every other country. 
I am sorry that I had not the satisfaction of seeing and 
npeeeens him on his escape from the hands of the 
oppressor, and, further, of expressing my sincere desire 
that success may attend his efforts in the cause of good 
government. His cause is our cause, and I admire the 
talent manifested by him in the several answers to 
addresses and at public meetings. It will be a difficult 
task for any man claiming to be an Englishman to deny 
the truth of his statements, and I hope his advice 
may receive more attention from the aristocracy of 
this country than they have shown to his person. 
The state of my health has prevented my paying 
my respects to him, but I hope a future opportunity may 
offer. I have two objects in addressing you besides the 
expression of my thanks for your conduct towards him 
viz.. Ist. to suggest that Mr. Capel or Gilpin, or some 
person connected with the press, suvuld Collect all the 
addresses to Kossuth, and the best reports of his 
answers, verbal and written, and have them printed in a 
good type, and at the lowest possible price, as I anti- 
cipate for them circulation in this and other countries, 
and more benefit to the popular cause (the cause of re- 
sponsible government) than from any other means I 
know. You can see to this being done, and we will ask 
Lord Palmerston to send copies of the collection to all 
the courts in Europe, as he did of Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter. 2nd. To apply tothe Attorney-General, to whom 
I have written, to give us his best assistance to have the 
cause of ‘the Stamp-office v. Dickens’ decided; and 
further, to secure his codperation and aid to remove the 
shackles on knowledge, which the stamps impose, 

* 


“I shall be here until Parliament meets, to recover 
strength for the labours of the session. 
*‘ I remain, yours sincerely, JosePH Hump. 
“ R. Andrews, Esq., Southampton.” 


MR. ROBERT OWEN’S ADDRESS TO HIS EXCELLENCY 
LOUIS KOSSUTH, EX-GOVEKNOR OF HUNGARY, 
London, Jermyn-street, November 10, 1851. 

Excettent Sir,—Your good intentions, and extra- 
ordinary exertions and sufferings for the cause of the 
oppressed and with the view to benefit all, no one who 
has read your history and studied your addresses de- 
livered to various audiences in Great Britain ean doubt. 

Your actions, and speech, and popularity, declare you 
to possess powers seldom given to one individual, and 
that these powers have been given to you by nature, to 
constitute you an important agent to aid in effecting 
great changes in the condition of humanity. 

In fact, you and Mazzini (another spirit with high 
aspirations, who has made himself a self-devoted victim 
to the cause of Italy, as you have to that of Hungary) 
have been evidently destined by nature, with other pro- 
minent men now active in society, to effect, unknowingly, 
the speedy destruction of the present wretchedly ignorant 
and most irrational system of society. 

Well-caleulated, as leading minds, for the task, are 

‘ou and Mazzini, and the Pope, aided materially by the 

mperors of Russia and of Austria, to open the path to 
the speedy downfallof despotism, aristocracy, democracy, 
and superstition, over the world. 

These parties are admirably gifted to bring prominently 
before the public the evils inflicted upon the human race 
by despotism, aristocracy, and superstition, and, also, 
how utterly incompetent democracy or republicanism are 
to remedy these evils without inflicting others equally 
opposed to human nature and to common sense. 

Granted to you and Mazzini, to their full extent, the 
erroneous and t-rendin, ictions produced by the 
Governments of St. Potersbang, Vienna, Berlin, Rome, 
and Naples, and by smaller despotic powers. 


To produce this extent of misery these Governments 
have been stimulated by being ignorantly opposed by a 
crude growing knowledge of an ill-informed population, 
which has felt the evils and perceived the errors of despot- 
ism and aristocracy ; but a population which has not ad- 
vanced so far as to become conscious of the errors and 
evils of democracy and republicanism, or to discover the 
permanent remedy. 

The aristocratic power, unconscious of the extent of its 
own despotic errors and evils, sees forcibly the errors 
and evils of democracy and of Republican Governments. 

Aristocracy and democracy are, therefore, natural 
antagonists—each opposes the errors of the other without 
being over ready to discover its own. 

Both parties having had their characters formed for 
them on the same erroneous fundamental principle, and 
both being in consequence sadly misinformed, they know 
of no other principle or practice by which mankind can 
be governed than by the despotism of aristocracy or by 
democracy. 

The aristocracy, therefore, for aid against the numbers 
that otherwise would be always opposed to it, ealls to its 
support superstition, in the form of state religions, to 
enable it by force and fraud to keep the masses in igno- 
rant. subjection to its laws and rule, 

Democracy and republicanism must be supported by 
numbers, and they are governed, for the objects of the 
governors, through laws and institutions calculated to 
give wealth and power to the mentally strong and to 
deprive the weak of their just rights; and by this error, 
under continual irritation, by endless unjust and anta- 
gonistic proceedings, they prevent all obtaining the far 
greater advantages which, without contest, might be 
secured in peace and most beneficially for all through 
every succeeding generation, 

Despotism, Aristocracy, and Democracy, are, there- 
fore, maintained by force, fear, falsehood, and fraud— 
are based on principles of repulsion and individual con- 
tending interests. They are obliged, on account of their 
fundamental errors, to be supported by human-made laws 
and institutions, directly opposed to the laws of humanity 
and of nature generally, 

These laws and institutions, owing to the ignorance of 
Despotism, Aristocracy, and Democracy, respecting the 
laws of nature, which never change, are always changing, 
because, as soon as they have been made, and as their 
effects have been experienced, they are always found to 
produce vice, crime, and misery; to favour the rich and 
oppress the poor; to enormously increase the expendi- 
ture of society, not only uselessly, but most mis- 
chievously ; and to perpetuate a system of falsehood and 
deception through all the grades which this irrational 
system creates. 

You and Mazzini and your compeers are now en- 
deavouring to move heaven and earth to assist you in 
destroying, root and branch, despotism and aristocracy, 
on account of their now glaring defects and absurdities ; 
hat you may establish democracy, equally erroneous in 
principle and practice; for, compared to the government 
of a well-intentioned despot with ability, democracy is an 


inferior mode of governing. 
Bu h are now ascertained to be insaue syoteme fox 


the government of mankind. 

The advancing development of the human faculties, 
the progress of science in chemistry, mechanism, and 
eee of life generally, have numbered the days of 
both. 

Physical force must now give place to mental energy; 
the weapons of war and fraud, or force and superstition, 
by which alone aristocracy and democracy know how to 
govern—no, not to govern, but to coerce mankind—are 
becoming powerless. 

Public opinion, based on unchanging truths, and 
formed to be consistent throughout its entire combina. 
tions, will soon baffle the old powers of force and fraud, 
of fear and falsehood. 

A knowledge of such truth as will eternally benefit 
mankind is rapidly becoming public opinion, and hence- 
forth, by the aid of the free press, of steam, and of elec- 
tricity, public opinion will govern the world. 

You and Mazzini and your noble band of self-sacrificers 
for the intended good of humanity, know not how better 
to govern the world than it has been governed, except by 
an European republic, to be attained through the blood 
of thousands, perhaps millions, of the finest human beings 
now living. 

And for what will this sacrifice and universal demo- 
ralization be made? To substitute one insane system 
of ignorant selfishness, for another, less refined gene- 
rally, and equally selfish and antagonistic to h 
happiness. 

But you and Mazzini and your followers say you do not 
know the new ideas—you do not understand unity of 
mind and action—you do not comprehend a solidarity 
of interests, founded on the laws of humanity, based 
on a profound knowledge of society through all its 
ramifications, and opening a new science to the world, 
through the aid of which man shall be united to 
man, and nations with nations; cordially united by 
a justly and well devised federation, that will give, 
for ever, one well defined interest to man; and thenee- 
forward there will be no contests, no petty interests, 
no aristocracy, no democracy, no superstition, no 
national armies, and, after a short interval (to pass from 
a state of gross irrationality, to one of order, peace, and 
happiness), there will be no ignorance, poverty, disunion, 
crime, or misery. 

And to attain these results will be a scientific process, 
plain for practice, easy to be understood, and for which 
all the materials are now in great superfluity. 

Will your republic, based on the old worn-out notions 
of aqpecent selfishness, give these results to the human 
race 

No; republics, as well as aristocracies and supersti- 
tions, are pests to society, of — hypocrisy, and 
selfishness, based on ignorance of humanity, and of the 








You, and Mazzini, and your compeers, 
in your aspirations for the happiness of fend Fn. bigh 
eto se Be regweny | advocates of republics tele 
e laws of nat : 
a of the a<teee society.” oT “ny knoy. 
You must no er be grovelling in ¢! 
ficing your health, and wasting eo far, sue 
advocating an ignorant, selfish system of foree, 


fear, and falsehood, beca it i 
eal 7g ’ use it is called democracy ona 


ou must now acquire the new ideas, because 

everlasting truths—truths ever consistent with 
selves, and in accordance with all facts—truths 
change not for man, but which point to the direct 
to high excellence and perpetual advance and enj Path 

You were made to be leaders of your fellows: 
has thrown you upon the surface, and placed you on 
that you may learn her ways, and do her work Not ae. 
cording to your first mistaken taught notions but is 
ay = ong ~ her more matured teaching. g 

opt the new ideas, because they ar 
om. . 7 
odlike, because they will insure the eternal Progress 

of mankind in all excellence and perpetually j creasing 
happiness. \ _— wih: 

Adopt these divine truths (for all truths are divine). 
and by your eloquence and influence carry them through 
Europe, and into the New World, from which ¢ - 
soon naturally spread over the remainder of the 
World ; or you will sink into oblivion after having 
peared like Will-o’-the Wisps. * 

You cannot understand Communism or Socialism, 
because you have not studied the true or Ration 
S>cialism. 

Rational Socialism is a system in perfect and unde 
viating accordance with the laws of Nature or of God, 

It directs to measures in practice that will well-train, 
well-educate, well-employ, well-govern, unite, and well. 
place all of the human race; will do striet justice to 
each, upon principles of enlightened equality, according 
to age; and will fill all with the pure spirit of charity 
and love, and with moral courage always to speak the 
language of simple truth ; and will cause all to have their 
character and circumstances so scientifically formed, 
that no motive shall exist among men to express a false. 
hood in look, word, or action, 


Your friend, Ropert Owen, 


DEPARTURE OF KOSSUTH FOR AMERICA, 


Kossuth, with his party, arrived at Southampton 
by railway, at half-past eleven o’clock on Thursday, 
He was met at the station by the mayor, aldermen, 
and town council, and by a large concourse of spee- 
tators, who greeted him most heartily, A line of 
procession was formed from the railway station to 
the house of the American Consul, where the illus- 
trious Magyar was hospitably entertained, From 
the residence of the Consul the party embarked, 
under a salute of twenty-one from the Town battery, 
on board the Jupiter, which steamed to Cows: 
Koads, when a déjetiner was served on board, a nume- 
rous and highly respectable company being present. 
The Mayor of Southampton presided, and proposed 
the chief toast—‘‘ The health of Kossuth,” to which 
the noble exile replied ; and for upwards of an hour 
addressed the company in a speech in which he ex- 
pressed his belief that England was the country 
which would have after all to decide the destinies of 
Europe. France was republican; and Russia must 
know, let it please her or not, that she must accept 
the necessity of fighting France on the field of 
Republicanism ge Absolutism; but Russia 
must also learn that she would have to meet Eng- 
land and the force of her public opinion in opposi- 
tion to despotism. He would not say that England 
would do so by going to war; but that she would 
exercise an influence of this kind by declaring her 
opinion against any interference in the -domestic 
affairs of nations from foreign powers. Freedom and 
independence were but self-government as 
to centralization, He wished them to remem 
then they would see that the cause of Hungary was 
their cause too. His last request was, do not rg 
we! Hungary. On whatever question they met, 
inglishmen, in their addresses to the House of Com- 
mons, in their petitions, and in their public resolu- 
tions, remember the cause of oy yb involving 
their own interests. In the course of his speech he 
begged of them not to forget to agitate against 
secret diplomacy. It had been said that diplomacy 
should be kept secret, just as a merchant | d 
keep his negotiations secret, till they were i 
but what merchant would allow business to be 
transacted in his counting-house the nature of which 
he did not know? In this case the people were the 
masters, and they should not allow any business t 
be conducted with the details of which they were Dot 
fully acquainted. M. Kossuth thanked them for the 
hospitality with which they had received him, and 
concluded by proposing the health of the Ms ’ 
who returned thanks. Then followed Lod 
cause of Poland and Hungary,” to which 
Dudley Stuart responded. The entertainment 
over, M. Kossuth, Madame Kossuth, M. Pulzsky an 
Madame Pulzsky, and suite, proceeded on bane 
small steamer that was in waiting to convey them 
the Humboldt, but the latter ship did not ig 0 
until a quarter before nine o'clock. Soon ee 
hour, however, the party boarded the Hum 
which quickly steamed forth on her voyage actos 





laws of nature or of God. 


the Atlantic. 
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qak DEATH OF THE KING OF HANOVER. 


Ernest of Hanover is dead. He died on 
morning, about seven o'clock, in the eighty- 
second year of his age: the last of the sons of 


Il. 

known as the Duke of Cumberland, famous 

jn English annals for his despotie passions, his 
thorough, and not wholly censurable, contempt for 
public opinion, his staunch Toryism, and fierce parti- 
ganship, not to mention the rumours and accusations 
d te immorality, the death of Ernest Augustus 
jg of some moment to us. One after another the 
on of which he was the chief have died out, 
yotil there is scarcely one remaining; and although 

Duke of Cumberland has been politically dead to 
ys for fourteen years, his actual death to a great 
extent marks a oe epoch in the history of 

, About the Northern Courts, in some corners 

of France and Italy, and in some odd nooks of Eng- 
, a few relics of the generation of politicians 
smong whom the Duke of Cumberland took his stand, 
survive; but virtually, the flight of Metternich 

48, and the general break up of that famous year, 
killed the party. And by an odd reverse of circum- 
ances, at this critical moment in the history of 

ism, Ernest of Hanover had become a firm con- 
stitutional monarch in his little kingdom. These two 
ings constitute the kernel of his history. The very 
bad English Peer became a more than average con- 
giitutional King. 

Prince Ernest Augustus was born on the 5th of 
July, 1771, at Buckingham Palace, then called the 
Queen’s House. His earlier years were spent at 
Kew in company with his younger brothers, the 
Dukes of Sussex and Cambridge. Their tutors were 
Mr. Cookson and Dr. Hughes, and the young Prince 
Ernest is reported, by one of these gentlemen, to 
have been remarkable for his aptitude in the acquisi- 
tion of learning. From Kew the three boys were 
gent to Gittingen, each accompanied by a “‘ governor,” 
s“preceptor,’” and a ‘ gentleman.” odged in 
one mansion, obsequiously attended, magnificently 
gupported, Ernest studied German under Meyer, 
latin under Heine, theology under Less, and moral 
philosophy under Heyder. Each of these worthies 
received £400 a year. And thus Prince Ernest was 
educated apart from English notions, habits, and 
principles; and this course of training, combined 
with his naturally despotic temper, made him the very 
model of a German Prince of the past century. 

After he left the University in 1790, the Prince 
entered the army and served in the Ninth Hanoverian 
Light Dragoons, a regiment of which he subsequently, 
in 1793, became commander. The following year the 
command of the First Brigade of Cavalry, having 
eharge of the outposts, was intrusted to him in 
Marshal Wolmoden’s army. In tho campaign of this 
summer he is said to have behaved with great 
courage, to have been an excellent dragoon, and at 
Tournay he received a severe wound in the arm, and 
lost his left eye. A short retreat from service 
ensued, spent in England, Ernest rejoining the army 

in the same year. He was one in the sortie from 

imeguen, where he performed one of those striking 
feats of soldiership, which the physically strong alone 
tan accomplish. His sabre was broken, and a French 
m was in front, with uplifted weapon, Ernest 


ied the stroke with the broken blade, and seizing | 


Frenchman in his arms, lifted him off his horse, 
and carried him triumphantly into the British 
quarters. Otherwise, beyond desperate dragoon 
ear his military life was not remarkably brilliant. 

¢find him nominally commanding the rear-guard 
inthe celebrated ‘retreat through Holland,” com- 
manding in 1795, at “the line of demarcation in 
Westphalia” ; retiring into Hanover at the peace 
mn Pitt and Bonaparte; and commanding the 
tavalry which never disembarked in the blundering 
expedition to the Helder. 
Lieutenant-General, and in 1803 a General; his 
Marshal’s commission dates from 1813. 
After an absence of ten years, he returned to Eng- 


land at the peace, or hollow truce, above mentioned, | 


and remained until near the fall of Napoleon almost 
tnemployed. In 1799, he was made Duke of Cum- 
ind and Teviotdale and Earl of Armagh, and a 
Pension of £12,000 a year was voted to him. 
Until 1810 nothing remarkable happened to the 
e. Occasionally George III., who disliked him 
on account of his alleged immoral life, found him petty 
matic appointments connected with the Catholic 
Westion, and the University of Dublin elected him 
Chancellor, But during all this period the 
of Cumberland figured in the House of Peers, 
_frequently, sometimes with effect, and 
ways with the fierce intolerance of a partisan, sup- 
wm the war and opposing vehemently every step 
Catholic Emancipation. His whole Parlia- 
Mentary career, in fact, consisted in resisting popular 
toneessions and despising public opinion, Andin this 
fourse he had already won sufficient unpopularity 
When, in 1810, a tragic event occurred, which, with the 
= of the people sealed his bad reputation, and 
ished to the curious and inquiring occasion for 
and fruitless gossip. The Duke had a valet 
—. Sellis, and one morning Sellis was found with 
throat cut, locked in his room—the key being on 





In 1798 he was made a | 


the inside. On the previous night the Duke of Cum- 
berland, according to his own statement, had been 
attacked while in bed, and cut over the head with a 
sabre, Ne rs he rose in the dark, striking at 
random, and the assassin running away inflicted a 
wound on the thighs of the Duke. People put the 
two we together and asserted that the Duke had 
murdered Sellis; the jury meanwhile, of which 
Francis Place was tvenan, \elaging in a verdict of 
Jelo de se. From time to time the charge was revived, 
and dark hints wrapped around it; but in 1833, re- 
ceived its quietus, An action for libel was brought 
against the publisher of a book reciting the slanderous 
accusation; the Duke was defended by Sir Charles 
Wetherell; and the jury found for the Duke. Since 
then, critics have recognized pretty generally, that 
the case was one of great mystery; and that in the 
absence of evidence the accusation ought to be re- 
jected. 

In 1815, the Duke was married to the Princess 
Frederica-Carolina Sophia, third daughter of the 
then Duke of Mecklenberg-Strelitz, and niece to 
old Queen Charlotte. The Duchess had been twice 
married before: from her first husband, Prince Louis 
of Prussia, she was divorced; and her second, Prince 
of Solms Braunfels, died in 1814, She was married 
to the Duke of Cumberland with the eonsent of the 
Prince Regent, but against the avowed desire of 
Queen Charlotte. Consequently, for that or some 
more recondite cause, the fastidious old Queen who 
prided herself on the selectness of her Court, refused 
to receive the new Duchess, and no representations, 
neither those of foreign potentates nor the King’s 
Ministers, could induce her to flinch from her resolve. 
When George IV. ascended the throne, then the 
Duchess of Cumberland was duly presented and 
honoured, but not before. No addition to his pension 
had been made on his marriage ; but after incessantly 
worrying the authorities, and being repulsed by the 
House of Commons, he finally, in 1819, obtained an 
extra £6000 a year. 

From 1820 to his final departure from England on 
the death of William IV., the Duke of Cumberland 
was a kind of political bugbear, menacing the island 
with despotism in the event of his suceeding to the 
| avons, and thus rendering revolution a necessity. 
Nor were these fears entirely groundless. The Duke 
made dragoon charges at every popular measure in 
| the House of Lords. He was against Queen Caroline; 
he opposed the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
| Acts. He cheered the Duke of York when he de- 
| clared himself against Catholic Emancipation, and 
| he led the Opposition in defiance of the defection of 
Wellington from the ranks of bigotry. But after the 

assing of the Relief Act of 1829, the Duke took 
fittle part in politics. He voted, but did not speak, 
| againet the Reform Bill. But it was understood at 
| the time that he was a to oppose the Reform 
demonstrations, as Castlereagh and iverpool would 
have opposed them, had the King wished it, by force 
of arms. 

The Duke of Cumberland, as is well known, was a 
decided Orangeman, indeed Grand Master of the 
Orange Lodges. In this capacity he was implicated 
in the questionable proceedings of those bodies from 
1830 up to their dissolution by the Government. 
The Duke was the next heir to the throne to the 
present Queen of England; he was chief of this 
Orange party, and also representative of absolutist 
notions in England. In 1835, it was known that 
there was great activity in the Orange Lodges, and 
| sufficient evidence of treasonous designs oozed out 
| to warrant Mr. Hume in moving for a committee of 
| inquiry. The result of that investigation clearly 
established the fact that a wide-spread and secret 
| organization existed, with branch lodges in the army, 
| the chief of which was the Duke of Cumberland, 
| Ernest himself distinctly denied being privy to the 
designs of his supporters; but there is reason to 
believe that his denial was an equivocation. Indi- 
rectly, the House of Commons censured him; and 
directly, the Government dissolved the Orange asso- 
ciations. 

In 1837, King William IV. died, and Victoria 
ascended the throne—the first man to take the oath 
of allegiance being the Duke of Cumberland—thence- 
forth King of Hanover. He at once proceeded to 
take possession of his new kingdom, At first the 
Hanoverians, who had got accustomed to the jog-trot 
Government of the viceroy Duke of Cambridge, had 
no reason to be satisfied with the advent of aking. 
He was at once vigorously mischievous. Immediately 
after his arrival he prorogued the Assembly of 
Estates. His next step was to announce in his 
letters patent his intention of setting aside the 
constitution, and in a month more he dissolved 
the Estates, and annulled, the existing régime. 
There was a ferment. The Géttingen professors 
refused obedience; the students applauded the 
professors; but the King was wilful, and the 
professors were banished or imprisoned, and 
the students were put down. The question was, 
however, not merely Hanoverian, but German; and 
the Diet interfered, restoring the old constitution, and 
thus after many quarrels between the king and his 
Parliament, opening the way for his Majesty to grant 
with a good grace, in 1840, nearly all that the Estates, 











not very clamorous, had wanted. Since 1840, the 


king and his subjects have been on terms. As 
German a ‘o, he has been a king, which is 
saying very ittle for him; and in 1848, when there 


were revolutions all over Europe, he evinced a tact 
and discretion of which few believed him capable, 
and, by his timely concessions, kept out of his domi- 
nions that torrent of us sentiment and dreamy 
sedition, which were so disastrous to so many other 
crowned heads in Germany. He called Herr Stiibe, 
the liberal and long-imprisoned deputy for Osna- 
bruck, to his ils ; he promised the enfranchise- 
ment of the press; and he talked vague nothings, 
which were wiser than open rejection, in reference to 
‘German unity.”” The latter idea he never enter- 
tained, and his triumph was in the confusion which 
other monarchs produced by their timid encourage- 
ment of it, But there is no reason to doubt that he 
meant, so far as they were practicable, all the other 
reforms demanded from him; and his lan e, at 
once of firmness and conciliation, certainly induced 
his people to put confidence in him, Democracy in 
Hanover was at no time of a very eager description, 
and since 1848, has received no sympathetic aid from 
without. The mild form of liberalism with which 
he had to deal, the king, well advised, was easily 
enabled to manage; and that he has managed it, 
generally with good and really national results, is the 
news of the day. Had he not, during 1849 and 1850, 
laid asolid foundation of popularity, he would never 
have been able to carry, in 1851, his commercial con- 
cessions to Prussia. 

Such was Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumberland 
and King of Hanover, In England the mere dragoon 
of politicians, haughty, bigotted, insolent, fierce ; in 
Hanover, still a dragoon, but a responsible king, 
instead of being irresponsible. He said what he 
meant, and never retrograded from a concession he 
hadonce made. But on the whole, although he had 

ood points, yet were ry | so few and so marred by 
instinctive and acquired habits of thought and ac- 
tion, that Ernest of Hanover, Duke of Cumberland, 
will descend to posterity in the same category with 
his infamous ancestor, the victor of Culloden and 
the butcher of Glencoe, as the enemy of civilization 
and the bigoted antagonist of real progress. 








THE BRITISH NAVY AND THE AUSTRIAN BLOCKADE. 
(From the Daily News.) 


Lest any particle of free opinion might penetrate into 
the remote provinces of the Austrian empire, the roads 
from Vienna have not only been for a long time virtually 
closed by the refusal of passports, but the'Government 
has thought proper to prohibit the use of their seaports 
to the men of war of foreign powers—id est, of Eng d. 
Venice is on no account whatsoever to be entered, At 
Trieste the commander of aman of war is to state for 
what purpose he has come, and how long he intends to 
stay, but the latter will depend on the governor of the 
harbour. Stress of weather will be taken as an excuse 
for sailing into Pola or Lissa, but no other pretence will 
suffice. 

To fully understand the importance of these regula- 
tions, it must be remembered that the trade between 
England and its Mediterranean possessions, with the 
Adriatic ports, is daily becoming of greater importance. 
The traffic which used formerly to be carried on between 
Dalmatia, Albania, and Venice, is being fast concentrated 
at Corfu, whence it is conveyed to Trieste chiefly in 
English bottoms. It is, therefore, necessary for the 
security of our traders that we should have cruisers on the 
Adriatic station, and consequently there has always been 
one, either at Venice or Trieste. But of aliseas the 
Adriatic is the most stormy, and when the Bora, or 
North-East wind, sweeps down from the mountains, in 
the course of a few hours a fearful sea arises, and makes 
it necessary to run into the nearest harbour for shelter. 
Now, the Italian shore being, with the exception of 
Brindisi, Ancona, and Venice, deficient in harbours, 
ships are obliged to make for the east coast, and it is 
therefore for this reason that Pola and Lissa have been 
exempted. Itis, however, a most difficult point to decide 
when a man of war should run into a harbour from stress 
of weather ; if itisa friendly one, people are willing to 
put into them as soon as it comes on to blow fresh ; but 
when people are obliged to say that they put in because 
they were afraid to keep out at sea any nger, that puts 
them on their mettle, and many would be apt to run all 
risks sooner than accept suc foe But let us 
look at the regulations attending a vessel which has to 
put into an Austrian port, and let us bear in mind that 
they are relative to men of war of friendly powers, ata 
time supposed to be of profound peace, 

1. There shall not be admitted, at any one time, within 
gunshot of the harbour batteries, more than one large or 
two small sailing vessels of the same flag, except in case 
of a previous sanction of the Austrian Government. 

2. Each ship or steamer of war shall proceed and 
anchor in such place only as shall be pointed out by the 
authorities, 

3. If the armament of such ship allow of it, such ship 
should forthwith salute the Austrian flag. 

4. On the arrival of a ship of war of a foreign flag, her 
commander must acquaint the governor of the port of the 
cause of his visit and intended length of stay, which he is 
not to prolong without leave. 

5. Foreign men of war will not be allowed to fire 
morning or evening guns in the harbour. 

Now, the meaning of these instructions is nothing more 
or less than that the Austrian authorities are in a con- 





stant state of alarm at the sight of more than one man of 
war, and that, therefore, such a force must remain out of 
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gunshot ; but ifit happens to be asolitary small one, they 
will place it well unter the command of their heaviest 
battery. But as Austria and Naples are on the eve of an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, the Neapolitan fleet 
may receive the ion to assemble under cover of 
the Austrian batteries, which permission would not be 
granted to the English squadron ordered to watch their 
movements, but the regulations about firing salutes and 
morning guns are interferences with naval etiquette, 
which alone would prevent our cruisers wishing to do so. 
The former of these is considered as a compliment 
offered, and not as a salutation demanded; the latter 
denotes the independence of the nation which it repre- 
sents, and is the custom on board every man of war of 
every nation in every harbour. 

To effectually stop the custom our cruisers have of 
remaining for some length of time in the consular ports, 
it is directed ‘‘that no foreign men of war will be 
allowed to make any port of the Austrian states a station 
for remaining at, except in the event of a special arrange- 
ment with the Government concerned.” To crown, how- 
ever, this extraordinary naval code, it is stated that, “‘ by 
the observance of these conditions, as well as of the 
police, health, customs, and postal regulations of each 
port, foreign men of war of all friendly naval powers may 
rely on meeting with the friendly reception and treat- 
ment which is customary among civilized nations.” As 
any one of these is a very tolerable bugbear in itself, it 
cannot but be supposed that a stranger submitting to all 
four with a new naval code of the most stringent nature 
to boot, will not render himself licble to meet with much 
incivility, except such as he could take for text of the 
lex talionis. 

When our Governor of Malta refused, some short time 
back, to allow a troop of Italian refugees to land, such a 
commotion was created in England by this want of 
courtesy that More O’Ferrall would willingly have re- 
signed; yet now we have to submit to our men of war 
being forbidden Venice, where we have a consul-general 
and extensive trade, and to be told that stress of weather 
will not be taken as a valid excuse. What would Nelson 


have felt, had such a string of regulations been com- | 


municated to him? And will not his very shadow arise 
from its resting place, on learning that the British navy 
is forbidden this or that port by a despot who does not 
own half-a dozen brigs ? 





LOTTERY or tuz GOLDEN INGOTS ar PARIS. 
The drawing of this lottery took place, according 
to announcement, on Sunday, at the Circus, in the 
Champs Elysées, round which a solid barrier had 
been constructed, for the purpose of preventing any 
danger by the pressure of the crowd. The building 
was tastefully decorated, and was lighted up as for 
an evening representation. The public were admitted 
without restriction as far as the space would permit, 
but tickets had been issued for reserved seats. Ona 
platform erected for the purpose were seven small 
wheels, and on a seat near them were twenty-one 
boys, frum ten to twelve years of age, noatly dressed 
in blue with red collars. Under the platform was a 
table for the persons charged to direct and control 
the proceedings. At about half-past nine every seat 
in the building was occupied, and it was estimated 
that nearly 4000 persons were present. Precisely at 
ten o’clock the beating of the drum announced the 
arrival of the commissioners of the lottery, who im- 
mediately took their seats, and the president, M. 
Monin Japy, read aloud the decree authorising the 
drawing of the lottery. This was followed by the 
reading of the regulations for the drawing. The 
nature of the wheels is thus explained:—Seven 
wheels, each distinct, but connected with a rod by 
which they were made to revolve simultaneously, so 
as to mix up the balls that they contained, having 
been put in motion, were stopped at the same time, 
and an opening in each being effected by a spring, the 
boy placed before it could put in his hand and take 
outanumber. There were thus seven boys ; but it 
was so arranged that after the drawing of each lot 
one boy should leave the wheels and be replaced by 
another, the other six boys shifting their places at 
the sametime. Six of the wheels contained each ten 
balls numbered from 0 to 9. The seventh, which 
contained the balls which were to indicate the millions 
had only seven, marked from 0 to6. The seven balls, 
when drawn simultaneously, represented the number 
of the lot according to its succession; and, to 
complete the combination, it was arranged that, ifthe 
seven zeros should come out at the same time, they 
should form the number 7,000,000. In the regula- 
tions, which were read, it was distinctly stated, in 
order to remove an erroneous statement that had 
been made, that there would be no second drawing 
for any prize that might fall to the unsold tickets; 
but at the same time that there would be no reduction 
in the amount or value of the lots in consequence of 
a portion of the tickets being unsold. The most 
profound silence having been procured, the drawing 
commenced according to the programme. The first 
numbers drawn by the seven children at the wheels 
were 2,558,115, which was the prize of 400,000f. 
The holder of the ticket representing these figures in 
the same succession is, therefore, the winner of the 
grand prize. The drawing continued in the same 
order, and the whole operation was concluded at 
three o'clock in the afternoon. The crowd assembled 
in the Champs Elysées on this occasion was large, 
but not so immense as had been expected, and, with 
few exceptions, the greatest order was observed. On 
Saturday, all the shops at which the tickets were sold 


remained open all night. Most of them were bril- | station. The neighbouring country has been exon 
liantly lighted up, and some had their fronts illumi- | since the discovery ; but, with the exception o; a 
nated with garlands in coloured lamps, So great | no further indications have been found, ~ 
was the demand for tickets, that it is asserted as 
many as 40,000 were sold on Saturday by one vendor. 
The excitement after the drawing was even greater | 
than that which preceeded it. The lists of the twenty- | 
four first numbers drawn were sold at the corners 
of the principal streets, and such was the anxiety of 
the holders of tickets to know their fate that the | 
quantity disposed of was enormous. 








BREAKING UP OF CASTES IN MADRAs 
The last Indian Mail brings news of a succes, 
| infraction in Calcutta of the system of castes 0 
authority is the correspondent of the Daily News 7 
“Our next item is also of revolt, but rey 
unattended with any diastrous issue. Of this oa ily 
| government seminary, generally known as the M ~ 
university, has been the scene; the students the rebel 
BLOCKS OF GOLD. and the causa belli the admission of a few scholars tt 
: | longing to the downtrodden and tabooed race of Par} 
The Bathurst Free Press records the discovery of a | The obnoxious youths were received into the school 
lump of gold whose weight far exceeds anything | the express desire of tue Government. They were a 
which the most sanguine had expected of the Austra- dates for reception into the subordinate ranks of 
lian diggings. — os — = re one pe acquainted wi 
| English to profit by the lectures of the profes 
_ Mr, Suttor (says the Free Press), a few days pre- | ssottath ra te ome ordered to undetee a ona of the 
viously, threw out a few misty hints about the pos- | training at the university. Their recepti a 
ibility of a single individual digging four thousand ; : , ES ee 
| Stbehicy g} vi gging the bigotry and intolerance of the orthodox Hindus who 
| pounds’ worth of gold in one day, but no one be- | remonstrated and threatened on the danger of pollution 
lieved him serious. It was thought he was doing a from the presence of the unfortunate Pariahs- but i 
little harmless puffing for his own district and the | vain. A few withdrew; others by their refractory ee 
| Turon diggings. On Sunday it began to be whis- | haviour brought upon themselves expulsion; but the 
ered about town that Mr. Kerr, Mr. Suttor’s| firmness with which all their demands for the exclusigg 
rother-in-law, had found a hundredweight of gold. of the unoffending outcasts were resisted, finally woq 
Some few believed it ; but the townspeople generally, the on a a ee os _ by no means the 
and amongst the rest the writer of this article, treated a ee eee eek be jeer half compoye 
the story as a piece of ridiculous exaggeration. The : : sant, oe ae 
| following day, however, set the matter at rest. About 
| two o’clock in the afternoon a pair of greys in tandem, 











Brahmin, to whom the very sight of the Pariah was 


fanation, now receives instruction with the object of hig 

. n . former disgust, hatred, and tyranny, on the same bene 

| driven by W. H. Suttor, Esq., M.C., made their ap- | even in that institution where the feelings and opinions 

| pearance at the bottom of Wiiliam-street. Ina few | of the Hindus are treated with the greatest tenderness, 
| seconds they were pulled up opposite the Free Press 
office, and the first indication of the astounding fact 


Only they who know what the virulent bigotry of the 
caste feeling really is, can properly estimate the value of 
which met the view was two massive pieces of the 


the victory that has been won. A Bombay jouml 
recious metal, glittering in virgin purity, as they | ——- “a a of sted rule an innovation g 
| leaped from the rock. ‘The townspeople were on the | pong a. ak ane Aaa “nnd eeen coe Commo. 
| qui vive, and about 150 were collected around the gig | with pesulier aeiaainatien and ious ‘i bbe 
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gsc = ggg for —_ twenty minutes, and base and obscene degradation to which these no less 
ne vehicle was pointed out as containing a base and no less obscene worshippers of idols would fain 
square box, the repository of the remainder condemn their fellows the Pariahs to continue to suffer, 
| of the hundredweight of gold. It was then conveyed | as they have suffered for centuries, is in a fair way of being 
| to the Union Bank of Australia, In the presence of 8Wept away from the face of the earth, and the equality 
| the manager, David Kennedy, W. H. Suttor, and of man asserted in the case of the Pariahs, 
| J. T. Hawkins, Esqrs., and the fortunate proprietor, 
Dr. Kerr, the weighing commenced, Dr. Machattie A TYPHOON IN THE EASTERN SEAS. 
officiating, and Mr. Farrand acting as clerk, The first) 6 Peninsular and Oriental Company's steamer 
two pieces already alluded to weighed severally 6 lb. Peki : Ao on rater 4 Hl 
i? d 6lb. 13dwt., besides which | Pekin experienced a severe typhoon between Hong. 
40z. ldwt., an " wt., es ich were | x 
“ - ol P Kong and Singapore, on the night of October 1 
sixteen drafts, of 5 lb. 40z. each, making in all 102 lb. which neasi eel Pital to hor The foll alia 
9o0z. 5 dwt. From Dr. Kerr we learned that he had | lesbos Gs y 2b seat d wilie * h fal 
retaincd upwards uf 31b. as specimens, so that the Which om Se een nopely © SWils poems 
total weight found would be 1061b,—all disem- | dc Eaten! aie. a 
bowelled from the earth at one time. And now for H “ Monday, September 29, at two P.M. we left 
the particulars of this extraordinary gathering. A | ))078° sg he Leap ogee camp ay ‘eta — 
few days previous to the finding, — educated abo- | fair coding of all ectlenn pe aan ond oul 
2 See eek ieee | We had aremarkably fine start, and were congratulating 
3 . » &S4-5 | ourselves on the probability of a speedy and pleasant 
of Wallawa about seven years, returned home to his | passage to ea. “On Woeteceday tonne Ist 
employer with the intelligence that he had discovered | of October, the barometer began to fail, with a rising sea 
a large mass of gold amongst a heap of quartz upon | and increasing wind, which, however, blew so one 
the run, whilst tending the sheep. Gold being the | from the same quarter (north-east) that Captain Baker 
universal theme of conversation, this sable son of the | did not expect more than a strong north-easter, ‘ the 
forest was excited, and provided with a tomahawk | first of the season’ in these latitudes, and made prepam 
he had amused himself by exploring the country | can ——a yor tr that oe oe vo 
adjacent to his employer’s land. His attention was | 'YP200M, according to Fiddington the course ‘ie was 


P compelled to steer, on account of our proximity to the 
orbs omy be the a by mgprmeeg ps | of rr | Paracels shoals, would bring us into its centre, and that 
glittering yellow substance upon the surface of a | his only alternative, in the event of being unableto cary 


block of the quartz, upon which he applied his | on through it, would be to heave to as soon as he 
tomahawk and broke off a portion. He then | left them sufficiently far to leeward, which he calculated 
started home and disclosed the discovery to his | would be about eight p.m. The increasing fall of 
master, who was soon on the spot, and in a very | mercury during the afternoon showed the probability of 
short time the three blocks of quartz containing his extreme apprehensions being realized, and the short 
the hundredweight of gold were released from the | Period of daylight remaining was occupied in am | 
bed where they had rested for ages. ‘The largest | everything snug. At seven P.M. both wind and = 
of the blocks was about a foot in diameter, and | eo tn on eae coe chip non vollne a ae 
e pirate ° . > | 4 ' a ’ 
— — Oi nef Out of this ange oe — | two fine large quarter boats were literally blown into the 
Freaned in qaarts. ‘Tho ciher Swe, wore comnething | {nz "ut manv? non davies, these inches, GORI 
2 2 thing | snapped like pipestems. At eight p.m. Captain Bake 
smaller. The auriferous mass weighed as nearly as oad the aa to be hove 4 which noe 
could be guessed from two to three hundred weight. | executed after an infinite deal of trouble and danger, the 
Not being able to move it conveniently, Dr. Kerr broke | whole of the work having devolved on the captain al 
the pieces into small fragments, and herein committed | officers—the greater part of the crew (Lascars) being hid 
a very great error. As specimens, the glittering | @Way. From ten r.m. until two a.m, the gale increas 
block would have been invaluable. From the de- | t 4 perfect hurricane, and the most sceptical — 
scription given by him, as seen in their original state, = re ce ad _— — oe ee 
. . . 3 us ly 
the world has seen nothing like them yet. The could realize the horrors of one situation, The vessel 
heaviest of the two large pieces presented an appear- 
ance not unlike a honeycomb or sponge, and con- 











was pooped three times, and each visitation was accom: 


n : - anied by a catastrophe. Onone occasion Captain Baker, 
sisted of particles of a crystalline form, as did nearly | we pt og end the ann oh the wheel were all eatt 
the whole of the gold. ‘The second larger piece was | off their feet, and, but for the providential circumstance 
smoother and the particles Pscrra: = and of the vessel being on the rise at the —_ a — 
seemed as if it had been acted upon by water. The | doubt, have been carried overboard. Indeed the com”, 
remainder was broken into lumps of 21b. to 31b. and | of these brave men is beyond all praise, and to he 
downwards, and was remarkably free from quartz | ¢xertions alone, under God, do we attribute our 4 nt 
or earthy matter. The locality where the gold was | °W alive to tell the tale, as it must neve Oe to 
found is the commencement of an undulating table | oy et } exon eae eriticnl or haxardous sits 
land, wary fertile, and is contiguous to a a nt tion. In a word, the emergency called forth the energies 
failing supply of water in the Murroo Creek. It is | of ail, and each in his station did his duty as a man am 
distant about fifty-three miles from Bathurst, eigh- a British seaman. It would be injustice here to = 
ee from ~— thirty from by ton, and | noticing the eminent services rendered by Mr. Blake, 
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also suffered from the defection of part of their 
, who fled simultaneously with the Lascars on deck, 
Soy throwing the work on those whose attention was 
rh elsewhere. They succeeded, however, in keep- 
+> through the most critical part of the night, when a 
mg; e, however short, might have been attended with 
results. The noble vessel, too, seemed instinctively 
e, as it were, to the peril, and most gallantly did she 
in the unequal strife, and prove the faithfulness of 
construction. On deck, when any one, bolder than 
ig fellows, ventured from the saloon, nothing could be 
seen OF heard above the fierce blast of the tempest but 
the clear, calm voice of our skilful commander, issuing 
, orders as coolly and composedly as if it was a case of 
no unusual occurrence ; and the equally collected and 
pt responses of his active and energetic officers, as 
they proceeded to put them in execution, thereby in- 
jring the most timid with confidence. — At midnight 
e scene in the saloon was painfully striking. Without 
ay exhibition of active fear, it wasevident, from the low 
gad rapid whisperings passing between those who were 
not Aors de combat, the eager crowding round and 
anxious inquiry of every arrival from the deck, that every 
maa knew his danger, and felt it too. After the vessel 
was pooped the last time, and the saloon, as before, de- 
luged with water, she remained entirely motionless fora 
few seconds, and then ‘the boldest held his breath,’ 
seeming to cast a glance of mute inquiry around, the 
urport of which could not be misunderstood. In these 
remarks no implication of want of mental courage is 
jntended; on the contrary, the silence and calmness 
exhibited were well befitting the occasion, and, though 
the recollection of this ‘ night of terror’ may not speedily 
from the minds of those present, there are occasions 
on recent record of infinitely less risk where the absence 
of similar firmness has materially increased the actual 
danger. The ladies were happily in ignorance of the 
danger un'il it was over. Unlike Wellington at Water- 
Joo, ‘daylight under any circumstances’ was now the 
fervent wish of all; and when Captain Baker came down 
tothe saloon, for the first time during the whole of the 
gale, at 2.20 a.M., his look gave us hope that the worst 
was past; and this was confirmed by his opinion that 
the mercury was rising. Then, and not till then, did we, 
with feelings of lively gratitude for our preservation, and 
lightened hearts, proceed to tempt unwilling rest after 
this eventful night. Day broke on a most dismal and 
distressing scene. Out of seven fine boats, six were 
missing. Fore and main topmasts, companion ladders, 
stanchion booms, davits, trusses, and many other articles, 
familiar only to the initiated, were also wanting, and the 
deck was covered with the débris of the wreck. The 
other casualties reported were the death of a fine Sydney 
horse, Goliath, well known on the Hong-Kong turf, and 
our cow, whose loss was much regretted, besides a fearful 
mortality in the sheep pen, &c. As the day advanced, 
the wind and sea gradually abated, and long before mid- 
night we were steaming on our course in safety and 
comfort, thanks to Him who holds the waters in the 
hollow of His hand. At noon, barometer 29°65; mid- 
night, 28°80. Noon, wind N.E.” 
PUBLIC OPINION. 
The Manchester Examiner and Times, an organ of 
moderate Liberalism, in an article on ‘ Louis Kos- 
suth and his Calumniators,”” suggested by the * de- 
cisive testimonies of public admiration and sym- 
pathy” which his visit had received in Birmingham 
and Manchester, says that— 
“It would have been impossible for him to have with- 
stood successfully the force of those prejudices which the 
unscrupulous invectives of his opponents were calculated 
to raise in this country, had he not been singularly gifted 
with high and various capacities exactly adapted to con- 
fate and overwhelm his calumniators. Never had single 
man to fight a pitched battle with such adversaries be- 
fore, and that man a foreigner and a fugitive.” 


To the Leading Journal, the “ Briareus of the British 
Press,” it gives a “ bit of its mind’ thus unflinch- 
ingly. 

“Tt has been the boast of the Times newspaper that 
it makes and unmakes ministers—that it is, in itself, an 
omnipotence, and has more power to influence the desti- 
nies of this country than any other single agency. It 
professes to be the mouthpiece of English public opi- 
nion—that what it shields must be inviolate—what it 
seeks to destroy must perish. There is a factitious as- 
sumption in all this, that sways those minds—unfortu- 
nately no small portion of the well-to-do indifferentism 
of this country—who never think it necessary to form, 
but borrow their convictions on every public question 
from those journals that pander most habitually to all 
the heartless plausibilities whereby every species of 
political chicanery is defended and maintained. The 
Times is the leader and organ of the Pharisees of every 
sect, class, and condition in this country. But it is no- 
thing more. It has a passive power, in passive times, to 
Give the tone to, and extend the currency of, opinions that 
are made up of cunning, cant, and prejudice, To this 
— it sticks until it begins to tremble, and then 
forthwith the Pharisee makes known to all who worship 
in its wake the necessity of modifying the fashion of their 
phylasteries, The Times is the weathercock, not the 
wind; and at best can but indicate, whilst it boasts of 
ruling, pubdlic opinion. Credulity has played a large 
part in all ages and countries, and the 7imes has a na- 
tural aptitude for trading on this faculty. But the power 
Which menaced the patriot with destruction has been 
compelled, if not to proclaim, at least to chronicle his 

a 


“And could any evidence of the desperate reckless- 
hess with which the Times defies every sense of respon- 
sibility or truthfulness be more conclusive, than the 


assemblages, which both in Manchester and Birmingham 


have this week done honour to Kossuth? On no former 
occasion, we believe, have the wealthy middle classes 
formed so large a portion of any public meetings held 
for political objects, and yet these demonstrations have 
been insultingly described by the Times as com ‘of 
the scum of the earth.’ If a public journal, affecting to 
be the most powerful representative of public opinion in 
this country, can with impunity thus outrage all decency 
and despise all pretensions to truth, what security can 
the public p for confidence of any kind, or on any 
question, in such quarters? The fact is, the utter power- 
lessness of the Times, in presence of that public opinion 
which has so decisively and contemptuously exposed its 
feebleness, has ©» signally humiliated the great journal, 
that it — fain cover, with effrontery, what it cannot 
conceal.” 


The Leeds Times enforces the “ right of Interven- 
tion”’ in certain probable eventualities. 

‘When the struggle for national existence is again 
revived in Hungary, as no doubt it will be, England will 
then have to decide whether she ought not, on grounds 
both of justice and policy, to protest against the inter- 
vention of Russia, and to follow up that protest by active 
resistance, if necessary. 

‘This right of intervention, or rather of preventing 
intervention, and the exercise of the right within the 
limits of a fair and just prudence, we think ought not to 
be abandoned by England, or any other nation. And 
we do not think it is for the interest of mankind that the 
impression should be allowed to get abroad—as we fear 
it has done already to some extent among the Continental 
despotisms—that this country will under no conceivable 
circumstances enforce this right when disputed, and that 
England’s protests may, in consequence, be treated as so 
much waste paper. War is a frightful evil. Let us by 
all means endeavour to avert it; by substituting arbitra- 
tion; by reciprocal reduction of those armaments, whose 
very existence is so often a cause of war, by every means, 
in short, that can be devised, except such as would make 
us accomplices in the crimes of despotism and the ruin 
of humanity.” 

On the same topic the Dublin Commercial Journal 
makes the following sensible distinctions :— 


“The Times arrays the costliness and frustration of 
the former interventions of England; tells us they cost 
much money; and only surely bought ingratitude. But, 
in the main, what were thoseinterventions? Interferences 
between the uprisen peoples and hated kings. When a 
king was thrust down the throats of Frenchmen, how 
could we expect the permanent gratitude of France? 
What people did we assist that we should now demand 
friendliness? We fought for the Bourbons in France, 
the Bourbons in Spain, the Bourbons in Naples; wegave 
away kingdoms to fugitive counts; we were thanked 
neither by the counterfeit sovereigns we passed by means 
of bayonets, nor by the peoples ‘for whose good’ we 
incurred debts we have not since paid. But at least the 
interventions now talked of are interventions in favour 
of a principle common to humanity-a principle which in 
England hae beem carried lntu practice, and a principle 
intimately interwoven with the progress of trade and 
manufacture. If,as the Times says, English interference 
produced hitherto nothing but the ingratitude of insult 
and the thanklessness of contempt, it was simply because 
no other results could be reasonably expected of inter- 
ferences springing from ignorant bigotry and insane 
hatred to popular rights.” 

The Nation, the Advocate, and the Northern Whig, 
encourage with hearty expressions of hope and con- 
gratulation Mr. Wagstaff’s scheme for the establish- 
ment of a Western Packet Station at Galway. 

‘We congratulate Galway (says the Nation), we 
congratulate America, we congratulate Ireland, on this 
auspicious event. We rejoice for the success of the 
project that Galway has carried the day, because we 
believe her waters are the fittest roadsteads for the com- 
mercial navy of the States, both by position and national 
feature. And we rejoice that the old allies, America and 
Ireland, are to be united in one common fortune.” 

The Advocate concludes with a rather ambiguous 
assurance, 

“* All we would say to Mr. Wagstaff is, go on—keep 
your promise—be not disheartened if you have to work 
for twelve months instead of six without actual profit— 
persevere—and, infallibly, your project must succeed ; 
and, moreover, by the time you shall have succeeded, it 
is not improbable that our Provisional Committee shall 
have declared in favour of Galway, and have got out a 
prospectus of an Irish Transatlantic Company !”’ 








PERSONAL NEWS AND GOSSIP. 


The Court still continues at Windsor performing 
daily the ordinary evolutions of life. 

Mr. E. M. Ward, A.R.A., has this year received 
the hundred- guinea prize of the Manchester Institu- 
tion of the Fine Arts, for his picture of the “ Royal 
Family of France in the Prison of the {lemple,’’— 
one of the prominent attractions, it will be remem- 
bvered, of the last Royal Academy Exhibition. The 
Heywood gold medal (with a sum of money) has also 
been accorded to the same artist. This is the third 
occasion on which Mr. Ward’s works have been 
selected for distinction by our provincial Art Institu- 
tions: the Liverpool and Glasgow Societies having 
previously conferred their prizes on him for two pic- 
tures of former years, ‘The South Sea Bubble, and 
“James II. receiving News of the Landing of the 
Prince of Orange.” 
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adopted, and the inaugural lesture of | course will be 


The has been 
delivered by Dr. Whewell on the 26th. 

Lady Ward died at Schwalbach, in Germany, on the 
—ae ——_ ees rt. —— = she died 
very suddenly from paralysis of the lungs, after a painful 
illness of eleven weeks. She was married only « few 
months ago. 

Dr. Newman has assumed the personal and legal 
—aw of the serious accusations he had uttered 
and published against Dr. Achilli; and the action for 
libel will be tried probably next term. 

On Thursday the application in Achilli v. Newman, 
for an enlargement of the rule, and the grant of a 
commission to examine witnesses abroad, was refused, 
all the judges, Lord Campbell, Judges Patteson, Wight- 
man, and Coleridge, concurring on the ground that it did 
not appear on the affidavits of Dr. Newman that he had 
any grounds for making the assertions which formed the 
subject of the libel. 

We are informed on high cate, that Mr. Donovan 
the well known professor of Phrenology, now at Oxford 
delivering lectures on that subject, has dined at the high 
table with the fellows of Oriel College. 

Mr. Sheriff Alison was reélected to the office of Lord 

Rector of the University of Glasgow on the 15th instant, 
There was some talk mf Palmerston, but it died away. 

It is stated taat Mr. Reynolds, who has been for a 
considerable time assistant-solicitor of the Treasury, will 
be promoted to be the solicitor, and that Mr. Robert 
Hitchcock the master of the Irish Exchequer, who has 
prepared several of the measures of law reform pro- 

pounded or carried by the present and past Governments, 
will succeed Mr. Reynolds. 

Dr. Nicholas Parker M.D., London, and Licentiate of 
the College of Physicians, was elected one of the Assistant 
Physicians to the London Hospital on November 11. 
Dr. Parker has held, for some years, the appointment of 
Lecturer on Pathology at the Medical School, and is 
highly qualificd to sustain the character of a scientific 
physician. 





Lord de Blaquiere, whose death was announced last 
week, it now appears killed himself with a pistol shot. 
He had long been suffering, and the jury held that there 
was sufficient evidence to warrant a verdict of ‘* Tempar- 
ary Insanity.” 

Lord Mackenzie, eldest son of Mackenzie, author of 
the Man of Feeling, and formerly a Scotch Judge, died 
at Bellmount on Monday afternoon. 

General Marchand, one of the most distinguished 
generals of the Empire, died on the 12th instant, at his 
chateau of St. Ismier, near Grenoble, in the eighty-sixth 
year of his age. 





The Grand Duke Constantine of Russia and suite 
have left Vienna for Trieste, where a Russian war-steamer 
was in waiting to convey them to Venice. 

The Grand Duke of Hesse Cassel is shortly expected 
at Vienna, and apartments in the Burg will be prepared 
for him. ‘“ Birds of a feather,” &c. 

Alexius, an Hungarian artist, has been imprisoned at 
Poesth, for having executed a bust of the late Count Louis 
Batthyany. ishing to leave his native country, he 
forwarded his luggage to Vienna, where it was opened and 
the bust discovered. Even a dead lion is a terror to 
living tyrants. 

The military commander has forbidden the Protestants 
of Milan to meet, as heretofore, at the house of Mr. 
Mylius, fcr the celebration of their worship. Mr. Mylius 
is a merchant held in general esteem, 

Several arrests have been effected at Padua. Beside 
the Abbé Nardi, a young man of good family, named de 
Grandis, has been seized and imprisoned. 

Alessandro Calandrelli, one of the defenders of the 
walls of Rome against the French, has been since his 
condemnation transferred to the bagnio of Ancona, where 
he wears the red prison-serge and the chains of the 
convict. The people crowd to see him as he works in 
the public places with a hod on his shoulders. 





A discovery of a pee interesting nature has just taken 
place in one of the cells of the Castle of St. Angelo, on 
the wall of which, towards the corner, a rough and nearly 
effaced indication of Christ on the Cross was brought to 
lighta few days ago. This drawing or painting is thought 
to be that which Benvenuto Cellini, in his admirable 
autobiography, mentions having executed with charcoal 
and brickdust on the wall of his prison, when confined 
by order of Pope Paul IIL, in the Castle of St. Angelo, 
in the year 1539, 

The Courrier de la Gironde states that a civil engineer 
of Bordeaux, named De Vignernon, has discovered the 
perpetual motion. His theory is said to be to findina 
mass of water, at rest, and contained within a certain 
space, a continual force able to replace all other moving 
powers. The above journal declares that this has been 
effected, and that the machine invented by M. de Vigner- 
non works admirably. A model of the machine was to 
be exposed at Bordeaux for three days, previous to the 
inventor's departure with it for London, 

Daily, about noon, writes the Weser Zeitung, the 
loungers under the “ Linden” at Berlin are startled by 
the extraordinary appearance of a tall, lanky woman, 
whose thin limbs are wrapped up in a long black robe or 
coarse cloth. An old crumpled bonnet covers her head 
which, continually moving, turnsrestlesslyin all directions, 
Her hollow cheeks are flushed with a morbid coppery 
glow; one of her eyes is immovable, for it is of glass, 
but her other eye shines with a feverish brilliancy, and a 
strange and almost awful smile hovers constantly about 
her thin lips. This woman moves with an unstead 
quick step, and whenever her back mantilla is flung back 
by the violence of her movements, a small rope of hair 
with a crucifix at the end is plainly seen to bind her 
waist. This black, saatiely vec is the quondam 
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a Catholic, and is now preparing for a pilgrimage to 
Rome, to crave the Pope’s absolution for her literary 
trespasses. 





QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK. 

A co dent in Cork, sends the following note 
on the opening of the session 1851-52. 

“If we were to judge by the numerous and highly 
respectable assemblage lately present at the opening 
of the third session of this useful Institution, we should 
be compelled to admit that the Queen’s Colleges have 
lost none of their popularity by the machinations which 
have been directed against them. 

“Surrounded as the President was by the chief eccle- 
siastical and municipal dignitaries of the city, and sup- 
posted in the body of the hall by nearly 200 students and 
a large assembly of the inhabitants of Cork, the whole 
presented a scene not often witnessed in bygone years in 
this country. 

“The proceedings were commenced at about one 
o’clock by the President, who declared the names of those 
students who had obtained Scholarships at the recent 
examinations in Arts, Law, and Medicine. 

* He then called upon each Professor in his turn to give 
the list of those students who, at the sessional examina- 
tions in June last, had obtained prizes and other honours, 
he then proceeded to call up the gentlemen who had ob- 
tained prizes, and to present to them the books which had 
been awardedtothem. After distributing the premiums, 
the President proceeded to read an address, in which, 
after congratulating the assembly on the opening of 
another collegiate year, he proceeded to state that it had 
given great pleasure to himself and his colleagues to ob- 
serve the general good tendency of the subjects of the 
books which the students themselves had selected for 
their prizes, in most instances the student having chosen 
some one of the subjects in which he would be engaged 
during the next year of his studies, and thus using the 
honours of one year as a step in obtaining distinction in 
the next. 

“He next went on to lament the low ebb to which 
the standard of education had fallen in the secondar 
schools, before the establishment of the Queen’s Col- 
leges, and stated that this standard had already been 
raised by the requirements of the entrance course in the 
three Colleges; but that much yet remained to be done 
before the middle classes could procure as good a school 
education for their sons, as is afforded to the children of 
the peasantry in the National Schools. He concluded 
by praising the students for the uniform good conduct 
which they had displayed during the past session, and 
hoped they would pursue the same good conduct in the 
session to come.” 





CRIME AND SUICIDE. 

On Saturday evening, at near ten o'clock, Mr. Wood, 
of Logwood-mill, near Paris-gates, was alarmed by the 
shriek of a woman from the canal close to his residence. 
Running to the spot, in company with another man, he 

ulled out of the water the young woman whose shrieks 
Bed aroused him, and was aesisted in doing so by a boy 
who was on the bank, erying for help, before they came 
up. The woman declared that a man had pushed her 
into the water, though the boy, who was close by, said 
he had seen no man atall. She then swooned, and was 
conveyed toa house, where she was with difficulty re- 
covered. Her name was ascertained to be Mary Hirst, 
the daughter of a man residing in New-bank, but she 
herself having for some time been residing and working 
at Bradford. In addition to her first statement of being 
pushed into the canal, she also, when recovering from a 
swoon, had addressed one of the persons about her as 
“Mr. John,” saying he had meant to drown her, and 
had tried to do it once before. Her subsequent state- 
ments, which added to the mystery of this romantic case, 
were, that ‘‘Mr. John”’ to whom she referred, was a 
sweetheart, who had come with her from Bradford, and 
had appointed to meet her again on the canal bank, and 
that she was walking along the bank, in order to meet 
him, and that just as she had got a little on the Halifax 
side of the lock, nearly opposite Logwood-mill, her 
lover came upon her with his face partially concealed, 
and shoved her into the canal, and then escaped. Al- 
though the ladwe have above mentioned was with her 
at the time, he was a little in advance of her, and al- 
though from the first he had declared he had seen no 
man, the young woman’s statement became entitled to 
grave consideration, owing to the i 7) which 
the locality afforded for such a deed. To add to the 
mysteriousness of the case, a letter was delivered to the 
father of the woman, residing at Halifax, on the follow- 
ing morning, which letter, written professedly by his 
daughter, seemed to threaten suicide. Yet it was ob- 
vious, at a glance, that it had not been written by a 
woman, a circumstance which seemed to imply a precon- 
certed attempt to pave the way for a verdict of self- 
destruction. The inquiries of Mr. Spiers, superintendent 
of police, have removed this suspicion, as the young wo- 
man immediately told him that the letter had been 
written by a man whom she named, at her dictation, and 
this proved to be true. The girl then made a full and 
guarded statement of her story, the gist of which is that 
she left Bradford on Sunday, with a man named John 
Feather, whom she had known for some months. They 
went by —— agreement to Low Moor, whence they 
proceeded by Pickle-bridge to Halifax. John Feather 
then left her to go to her father’s, and she proseete on 
the banks of the canal towards Park-nook, having got to 
accompany her the boy William Nicholson, who has been 
already mentioned. She was to meet Feather again in 
an hour by appointment. She was about to part with 
the boy, and send him back, when her lover appeared 
suddenly, with his face covered, and without speaking 
seized and threw her into the canal. She described 
minutely the i ee of the alle murderer, and 
seemed very indignant at the supposition of her having 








thrown herself into the water. Almost every point of 
this extraordinary story is invalidated by the testimony | 
of other witnesses. 

A respectanly attired young man, between twenty and | 
twenty-five ) ears of age, threw bimself from Hungerford- | 
bridge on Suturday. Great efforts were made to save him, 
but ineffectually, chiefly from his own determination to 
drown himself. 

A young woman, named Sarah Turpin, who had been | 
in service as a chambermaid, but Tately residing at 
5, White Hart-court, Windmill street, ‘Tottenham-court- 
road, murdered her child, aged three months, on Satur- 
day, and afterwards committed suicide. The child was 
found by the landlady lying on its left side on the hearth 
rug, apparently asleep. She approached it with the in- 
tention of putting it to bed, and took hold of its hand, 
which she found was covered with blood. She screamed 
out, and some persons living next door came to her and 
were horrified at finding that the child was literally lying 
in a pool of blood, with its head nearly severed from its 
body. Nothing was heard of the saother until Monday | 
morning, when the body of a woman, with her throat 
frightfully cut, discovered in the Serpentine at about | 
half-past 6 in the morning, was identified as that of 
Sarah Turpin. Itis supposed that the woman was un- 
married and her age was about twenty-five. 

About a fortnight ago a shocking suicide was com- 
mitted at the Adelphi-hotel, in Liverpool, by an Ameri- 
can gentleman named Barnes. He was engaged in the 
gun and cutlery trade in New York, and had come to 
this country to make purchases at Sheffield. He was 
attacked with illness in Liverpool, and on the night of 
Sunday last, during the temporary absence of a person 
who had been cngaged to watch over him, he cut his 
throat with a razor. The body has been interred in the 
Liverpool necropolis, and his money and effects have 
been transmitted to New York. 

W. Netterfield, aged twenty-one, shopman to Mr. 
Partridge, cheesemonger, Featherstone-street, St.Luke’s, 
who had been in a very depressed state of mind for some 
time, last Friday morning was found suspended by a 
skipping rope attached to a staple in the ceiling of the 
cellar, and life was extinct. An inquest was eld on 
Monday, and a verdict of Temporary Insanity returned. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lord John Russell has granted £500 to Lieutenant 
Pim, from the Treasury, towards paying his expenses to 
Siberia in search of Sir John Franklin, 

The English squadron under Sir W. Parker was at | 
Mahon on the 3rd, and expected to remain there some 





ime, 

Mr. William Williams, M.P., for Lambeth, met his 
constituents at the Horns Tavern, on Monday evening, 
aud delivered a long defence of his conduct as their 
representative. A resolution, expressing the satisfaction | 
of the meeting with the Parliamentary conduct of Mr. 
Williams was unanimously adopted. It maybe remarked | 
that Mr. Williams explained his connection with the | 
Sunday Trading Bill t» be cimply that of a barrister who | 
holds a b ief and advocates a cause. Mr. Williams did | 
not consider that he was acting other than ‘‘ minis- 
terially.” 

An attempt was made in the Court of Aldermen, on 
Tuesday, to pass a vote of thanks to the late Lord | 
Mayor, Sir John Musgrove, for his conduct during the | 
Great Exhibition. Mr. Alderman Wilson moved the 
resolution. For some moments a seconder could not be 
found, when Sir George Carroll performed the feat. | 
Thereupon a great debate arose, in which considerable 
enthusiasm was manifested, and the accusations current | 
after the famous Visit to Paris were made for the first 
time officially. The character of the debate was that of 
a strong objection to the practice adopted by the Lord 
Mayor, of doing what should be public acts in his private 
capacity, as a. kind of corporation in himself—a private 
Lord Mayor, in fact. Sir John Musgrove was almost 
unanimously censured, and it was only by Mr. Alderman 
Thompson suggesting a compromise that any vote of 
thanks was carried. Ultimately they agreed to thank 
him for these extremely equivocal qualifications, in a re- 
solution, of “ zeal, ability, and judgment.” 

The Court of Common Council, on Thursday, passed 
a vote of thanks to the late Lord Mayor by the over- 
whelming majority of 118 to 8. Mr. de Jersey moved 
an amendment, censuring Sir John Musgrove for visiting 
the Versailles Waterworks on a Sunday! This drew 
forth a good deal of strong feeling and liberal sentiment. 
There were only seven Agnews beside Mr. de Jersey, 
who could not get a seconder. 

Under the head of ‘‘ Public Affairs" will be found an 
anecodote of a little sharp practice on the part of the 
Times in reference to special advertisments. The Times 
does not confine its unfairness to one party. Anesteemed 
correspondent sends us the following :— 

‘It may not be known to many persons that the 
London Unitarians have originated a Society, for the 
purpose of spreading information respecting their reli- 
gious tenets throughout the metropolis. Their chief 
object is to deliver lectures explanatory of their peculiar 
views, at the various Literary and Scientific Institutions. 
At present they are proceeding with a Course of six Lec- 
tures at the Cadogan Institution, Sloane-street, Chelsea, 
on Tuesday evenings ; and we are positively assured by 
one of the body that the Times has refused to receive an 
advertisement of the first lecture, by the Reverend Dr. 
Harrison—‘ The Doctrine of the Trinity unsupported 
alike by Reason and Revelation ’—on the charge that it 
is immoral. What next? Will the Times refuse to 
advertise the Wickliffe Club, or the Church Reform | 
Society, because it proposes to abandon the only founda. | 
tion for the Trinity—the Athanasian Creed ?” 

The Royal Commission appointed to inquire in re- | 
ference to the ey nee of Hainault, opened 
on Thursday, at Chigwell. 





| with Vienna was interrupted. 


its sittings Count Turgot on the part of 
| that the principal points of it are:—1. An absolute pro- 


Pursuant to a requisition, the Mayor of Raa 
convened a public meeting for the 24th, aye aa 
ay £ peeesntes a testimonial to Lord Dosage 
or his labours in effecting the re, cat o; ‘ 
be 2 . the Window 
tis understood that the conference an 
the leading Reformers of Lancashire and orate “ 
now been fixed for Wednesday, December 3. The a 
of the gathering is ‘‘to consider what steps shall 
taken with reference to the declaration of the Pri 
Minister, that it is the intention of the Government 
introduce a measure of Reform in the next session 
Parliament.” The conference will commence at half. 
past eleven o’clock in the morning, and in the even; 
there will be a meeting in the Free Trade-hall, 

From Lincoln we have accounts of a characteristig but 
not unnatural exhibition of intolerance. Mr. Willsoy 
the newly elected mayor is a Catholic; and on the da of 
his election the bells of St Peter’s were silent, At 
meeting of the Lincoln Town Council on Saturda : 


Y the 


| 15th instant, A. Rudgard propossed the abolition of 


the church of St. Peter's at Arches’ committee, For 
somebody connected with that church, when he sent 
word for the bells to be rung when Mr, Willson 
Catholic was elected mayor, wished them not to be ry 
This he thought was rather too bad, the corporation 
having contributed £3000 from their funds towards the 
church building. He should oppose any votes of the 
corporation having reference to that church. The com. 
mittee was then abolished. The following verses were 
published in a local paper. 
Mute were the bells of St. Peter’s tower, 
As we shall long remember, 

When a Catholic Mayor was placed in the chair, 
On the morn of the tenth of November. 

But merrily, merrily, rang the bells, 
On the eve of the tenth of November, 

When the train arrived, and out of it dived, 
Our “ worthy and gallant” Member. 

For the Rector was shockad at the Catholic’s creed, 
And the terrible errors it teaches ; 

But was charmed with the life of the Colonel, so rife 
With the fruits of the doctrines he preaches. 

Since Sunday last the north-eastern portion of the 
coast has been visited by one continued heavy snow storm, 
It commenced between two and three o’clock in the 
morning. The wind blew violently from the north- 
and at some places the terror of the scene was in 
by thunder and lightning. Among thé disasters resulting 
from the storm was the total loss of a fine steam-shi 
called the Vesta, trading between Sunderland 
Hamburg, the crew in the lifeboat being picked up 
the Norfolk steamer. Along the line of Norfolk coast 
wind and fall of snow were heavy and severe. On Mon 
day morning upwards of 600 wind bound vessels were 
moored in Bridlington. Higher up the coast, even 
further northward than the Tyne, the snow fell heavily, 


; and in the vicinity of Fraserburgh, the Edward, of 


Lynn, supposed to be from Lerwick for Glasgow, was 
totally wrecked, and every creature on board, it is be 
lieved, perished. The etcamere which arrived m the 
Thames on Wednesday from the northward, speak of the 
heavy character of the snow storm. It, however, did not 
appear to extend further southward than the Norfolk 


| coast, although the wind was piercingly cold, 


The National, a democratic newspaper, published in 
Berlin, has been prohibited in the Austrian dominions, 

Letters from Trieste of the 7th instant describe the 
premature severity of the winter. The communication 
Snow had gathered in 
large masses between Trieste and Laibach. In Carinthia 
the rain in the vales and snow on the mountains had 
combined to fill the rivers and streams, so that bridges 
are everywhere carried off. 


. The continued rains—indeed, storms—have caused the 


Tiber to rise considerably. The river has commenced to 
outstep its margin, and to enter the lower parts of the 
city. ‘This unusual duration of the autumnal rains, it is 
to be feared, may create considerable damage; and 4 
great part of the town may expect inundation, a not 
unusual occurrence at Rome. 

Adelaide Swerte has just created a terible sensation 
in the quiet valley of Chamouni. Her lover, an apothe- 
cary of the name of Carlh, had allowed her access to his 
drug closet. In consequence of some deep resentment, 
treacherously dissembled, however, the damsel, having 
possessed herself of a quantity of fulminating cotton, 
introduced it into the lining of a neckcloth, with ne 
folds falling over the breast, and presented it to Carlh 
on his going out shooting. She had remarked that when 
in the enjoyment of his pipe sparks had often fallen on 
his shirt front. Not returning to the village, search 
was made in the mountains, where he was found with his 
neck aud skull horribly shattered. 

Under date Washington, November 4, it is stated that 
Mr. Webster had drawn up some important despatches 
declaring the policy of the United States’ Government 
with regard to the right of search, which is involved in 
the pretensions of England and France to a right to 
interrupt American vessels on the high seas, and visit 
and search them to prevent hostile expeditions from that 
country to Cuba. ' 

It is also said that Austria has sent a note to the United 
States’ Government, declaring that it will look with con- 
cern and regret upon any special recognition of Kossuth 
by the American Government. 





A treaty for the suppression of literary piracy has been 
actually signed between Great Britain and France, say§ 
the Paris correspondent of the Literary Gazette. No 
details respecting this important convention are given; 
but I learn that it was signed on the 3rd of this mouth 
at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in this city, by the 
Marquis of Normanby on whe pers of England and the 

rance; and I learn 
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Mr. Horatio Ross, of deer-stalking celebrity, lately 
had a most successful day’s deer-stalking. He made 
four stalks on the open hill, armed with two double- 
barrelled rifles, a Purdey and a Lancaster. In the four 
stalks he got 14 shots, and out of the 14 shots, he killed 
13 deer, 11 of them being shot through the heart. 

Afew days since a fox entered the house of a man 
named Murphy, near Dangan, where an infant was 
asleep in a cradle, both parents being out at the time, 
wnd seizing the infant by the throat carried it away. An 
dstant pursuit was made, and Reynard was compelled to 
aandon his seizure, but when found the child was dead. 
Tk throat was greatly mangled. 

‘wo Tyne pilots, brothers, of the name of Freeman, 
dutyg the gale of September 26, while exposed in an 
opeiboat in the North Sea, were rescued from death as 
Wasiracle, by the intrepidity and courage of the crew 
of @*rench fishing lugger, and after the pilots were 
given» by their friends and companions for lost, they 
east Opy\t Dunkirk, in Franee, some hundreds of miles 
from ther homes. The Tyne pilots, to acknowledge the 
bravery {d humanity of the French master and his crew, 
have purcused a massive silver snuffbox, which will be 
presented \o him by Mr. Ingham, Q.C. It bears the 
following incription :— Presented by the pilots of South 
Shields to Saptain Blanquid, of the 8t. Jacques, of 
Dunkirk, ingratitude for the humane and courageous 
conduct of hm and his crew, in saving, at their own risk, 
Robert and Fancis Freeman, two river pilots, in a storm 
off the N.E. east, on the 26th of September, 1851.” 

The Elgin Youricr relates a case of chronic hydro- 
tephalus of sone interest to students in physiology. 

son of the iame of James Scott died in Elgin on 
riday last, age\ forty-one. Scoit's father was a glover 
in Elgin, and wa latterly an inmate of the Beid-house, 
and as the son ws never able to do anything for his own 
support, he wastransferred to the poor's-roll on his 
father’s death. ‘he size of his head was extraordinary. 
In height he stod, or rather measured (for he never 
could walk from hs birth), 3 feet 11 inches, while the 
length of his head ind face was 114 inches, being about 
one fourth part of iis entire length. ‘The girth of the 
head was 274 inches Over the crown of the head, from 
ear to ear, it measred 15 inches; from the occipital 
spine to the insertia of nose, 20 inches; the length of 
face, from insertion 0 nose to extremity of chin, was 49 
inches, 

The blanket or rapt swallowed by the boa constrictor 
at the Zoological Gatlens in the Regent’s-park, was 
disgorged by the reptilein the night of Saturday the 8th 
instant, after having bem five weeks and one day in the 
animal’s body. The wathman on going his rounds that 
night saw the animal laburing to get rid of the blanket, 
& part of which protruéd from its mouth, and he as- 
sisted it in doing so by uking bold of and pulling the 
blanket gently, for which \ct of kindness it was thought 
that the boa seemed gratv¥ul, inasmuch as it offered no 
opposition, and did not stjve to injure him. On ex- 
amination the blanket was ‘uund to be much shrunken 

size, and it was divestec of the greater portion of 
the loose wool or hairy filanmuts composing its surface ; 
it was much saturated with noisture, and in many parts 
Covered by a slimy suliva. Griginally the blanket mea- 
sured about five feet by four bu’, like all those used 
In the reptile house, it had een folded in half and 
sewn toyether. ‘There seemsto be no doubt that the 
following circumstance led tothe gorging of the blan- 
ét:—Kvery Friday afternoon live rabbits or pigeons 
are given tu the boas, and thee are devoured by them 
or suff red to remain in the ege, according as these 
teptiles are hungry or otherwise On the night of the 
Occurrence in question two rablits had been given to 
the boa, only one of which was eiten. It is conjectured 
that when the boa coiled its bodyand seized the rabbit, 
it must also have taken hold of portion of the blan- 


ket, which it slavered over, as wil as the body of the 
rabit, and then swallowed the blinket as 
of the rabbit. 


A chemist has died in Houndsdita from an “ improper 
use of ether.’ 
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BIRTHS. 

On the 3rd of October, at Ghazepore, near B , East 
Indies, the lady of George Francklin Atkinson, Esq., Bengal 
Engineers, of a daughter. 

On the 6th of November, at Thetford, Norfolk, the wife of the 
Reverend J. R, Major, of King’s College, London, of a son 

On the l2th, at Starston Rectory, Norfolk, the wife of the 
Reverend Augustus M. Hopper, of a daughter. 

On the 13th, at Broome-park, the seat of Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
Baronet, the Lady Maria Brodie, of a son, 

On the 14th, at Woo!wich, the lady of Captain Anderson, 
Royal Artillery, of a daughter, 

On the 17th, at the Rectory, East Bradenham, Norfolk, the 
wife of the Reverend George Robert Winter, of a son. 

On the 17th, at Cumner Vicarage Berks, the Honourable Mrs. 
Charles F. O. Spencer, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 22nd of September, at Hosheapore, in the Punjab, Alice 
Mary, eldest daughter of Sir John Murray Naesmyth, Bart., of 
Posso, Peebles,to Francis Whitworth Russell, Esq., of the Fourth 
Bengal Lancers. 

On the lst ultimo, at Bytown, Canada, Reginald Onslow Farmer, 
Esq., Royal Artillery, to Geraldine, daughter of Captain J. Sidney 
Farrell, Royal Artillery. 

On the 11th instant, at Bampton, Oxon, Cabel Roope, Esq., of 
Oporto, to Elizabeth Frederick Maria, youngest daughter of 
Frederick Whitaker, Esq., of Bampton, Oxon, 

On the Lith instant, at Iver, Bucks, Henry Rudyerd, son of 
the late Colonel Rudyerd, R.E., to Susan Frances, second daughter 
of the late Reverend Edward Ward, 

On the 12th instant, at Griugley-on-the-Hill, Notts, the Reve- 
rend Herbert Napleton Beaver, vicar of Gringley, to Martha, 
widow of the late John Dossor, Esq., of Hull. 

On the 12th instant, at Puttenham, in Surrey, William 
Thomas, eldest son of Thomas Hustley, Esq., of Acklam-hall, in 
the county of York, to Auna Maria Watkyn, only child of the 
Reverend Thomas Watkyn Kichards, rector of Puttenham. 

On the [3th instant, at Dormington, T. C. Turner, Esq., of the 
Bank of England Branch, Leicester, to Elizabeth, relict of the 
late Richard Smyth, Esq., of Litley. 

On the 13th instant, at Ripley, Henry Wormald, Esq., of 
Sawley-hall, Yorkshire, to Caroline, second daughter of William 
George Pigou, Esq., formerly of the Queen’s Bays. 

On the 13th instant, at lekenham, the Reverend J. 8. Hil- 
liard, B.A., of St. John’s College, Oxford, to Georgina H, Ha- 
milton. 

On the 18th instant, at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, the Re- 
verend James Pulling, B D., Master of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, to Elizabeth Mary, youngest daughter of Christopher 
Hodgson, Esq., of Dean’s-yard, Westmin:ter, 

DEATHS. 

On the 4th instant, aged seventy, Susanna, relict of Cesar Col- 
clough Duffrey Hale, county of Wexford, Esq., and late Chief 
Justice of Prince Edward's Island and Newfoundland. 

On the 8th instant, at Ashley-pgrk, Surrey, of scarlet fever, 
Alice, third daughter of the late Sir Henry Fletcher, Baronet, in 
her fifth year. 

On the llth instant, at the Vicarage, bes ay mend Dorset, of 
which parish he had been forty-six years the incumbent, the 
Reverend Thomas Warren, M.A., of Christ Chureh, Oxford, in 
the eighty-third year of his age. 

On the Ilth instant, at iis residence, Dulwich-hill, in his 
seventy-second year, Matthias Attwood, Esq., late M.P. for 
Whitehaven, and previously member for Boroughbridge and for 
Callington, 

On the 12th instant, at Beulah-hill, Norwood, Surrey, General 
the Right Honourable Lord de Blaquiere. 

On the 12th instant, at Chatenay, near Tours, in the fifty- 
eighth year of her age, Maria, widow of the Honourable and 
Reverend Thomas Alfred Harris, and daughter of the Very 
Reverend George Markham, Dean of York. 

On the 13th instant, suddenly, at his residence, Catherine- 
street, Stamford-street, Blackfriars, William Tindal, for nearly 
thirty years known to the collectors of books, prints, and coins, 
as clerk of the sales to Messre. Sotheby and Wilkinson, ot 
Weillington-street, Strand, leaving a widow and seven children, 
six totally unprovided for. 

On the 13th instant, at Bath, in the forticth year of his age, 
in consequence of a wound received at the battle of Chillian- 
wallah, on January 13, 1849, Lieutenant-Colonel Paynter, C.B., 
late commanding her Majesty’s Twenty-fourth Regiment of Foot. 

On the [4th instant, at Schwalbach, very suddenly, of para- 
lysis of the lungs, the Lady Ward, after a long and painful ill- 
ness of eleven weeks. 

On the Mth instant, in his forty-sixth year, Mr. Ambrose 
Butt, of the firm of Butt and Jupe, silk throwsters, Mere, Wilts, 
and Crockerton Mills, near Warminster. 

On the lith instant, at Wilton-erescent, Belgrave-square, 
George Maule, Esq., solicitor for the affairs of her Majesty's 
Treasury. 

On the 15th instant, in London, the Right Honourable Marjory 
Dowager Lady Saltoun, aged ninety-two. 

On the 18th instant, at Braimshill-bouse, Sir John Cope, 
Baronet. - 
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tocracy who has noticed M. Kossuth. The letter is 
an apology for not being able to attend at the festival 
at Birmingham, on Wednesday last :— 
“ Elveston Castle, Derby, November 9. 

“My pear Lorp Dupiey Stvuart,—The lawyers 
are here playing with a tithe suit, in which 1 am a 
sufferer, shaking their hoary locks at each other and 
at me, 


“ This will prevent my atteriding the meeting at Bir- 
mingham to do honour to the illustrious Kossuth, which 
I deeply regret, because it is the proud duty of a British 
peer to support the oppressed, and to advocate the 
liberties of men of all sects, colours, and nations, In 
so doing he should look far into futurity, and 
endeavour to avoid all measures which lead to dangerous 
extremes, for the tyranny of a Czar, backed by his disci- 
plined and brave legions, is not more dreadful than a 
mob of gamins sporting, under a Robespierre, with liberty 
and the rights of man inscribed on their red banner. 
Thus, it generally happens that the tyranny of one leads 
to the tyranny of many, and aggavates men into de- 
mocracy. ‘These are not popular sentiments; but 
remember that popularity is a disparagement rather than 
an honour, unless it is fuunded on truth and reason. 

** Had the Emperor of Austria ruledaccording tothe 
ancient constitution of Hungary legally formed by the 
representatives of the people, as he had sworn to do, he 
would have been firmly enthroned inthe hearts of his 
subjects. Instead of this, he has made the most loyal 
and valiant people of Hungary, and the friends of liberty 
all over the world, his most dire enemies. 

«It is for these reasons that the people of England 
with their great Minister, Lord Palmerston, are devote 
to the cause of Hungary and to’ Kossuth, that mighty 
spirit of light, who directed the reforms and the victories 
gained by that renowned people, and who was as great in 
defeat and in banishment, as he was when he directed the 
destinies of his country, or as he now is in pleading with 
matchless eloquence, in a foreign tongue, for the rights 
of humanity.—Believe me, ever most sincerely yours, 

(Signed) * HARRINGTON. 


“ P.S.—I have this moment received an invitation 
from the committee, to attend thc neeting. I pray you 
to express to them my cordial thanks and courteous 
excuses. “i 





An address to M. Kossuth was, on the motion of 
Mr. J. F. Maguire, unanimously voted at the last 
meeting of the Town Council of Cork. 


One of the earliest acts of the Kossuth Demonstra- 
tion committee, after the 3rd instant, was to pass a 
vote of thanks to the police employed on that day, 
This has been handsomely acknowledged by Sir 
Richard Mayne. 





The opening of the Submarine Telegraph is an 
Event worthy of 1851. Paris and London are now 
one city. On Thursday evening, at Dover, a party 
of gentlemen dined together, and a similar party 
met at Calais, and during the evening friendly mes- 
sages were interchanged. During the day guns had 
being fired on either side by sparks from the other— 
the first, as Wellington was leaving Dover per train. 
A Submarine Telegraph linking us to France, and a 
railway trom Moscow to St. Petersburg—these are 
facts not without significance as heralds of the federa- 
tion of the peoples and the triumph of liberty. 

The Commissioners of Police discharged on Wednesday 
the additional men taken en in April last. 

We understand that the Very Reverend Dr. Newman 
has been unanimously elected to the office of President 
of the Irish Catholic University.— Morning Chroniele, 

On Thursday the omnibuses on the Oxford-street line 
belonging to the London Conveyance and Paddington 
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Association Companies, which have since the reduction 
of the fares carried passengers to from the Marble 
Arch and Hatton-garden for 3d., were posted with bills 
announcing the reduction of the fare for the whole of this 
distance to 2d. The whole of the omnibuses on the New- 
road line from Paddington to the City have reduced the 
fare from and to three several points of the journey to 
the City on this long-established and important line of 
road, 

Certain Chartists at Brighton have come to a vote 
condemning the conduct of the Committee who managed 
the demonstration at Copenhagen-fields, in reference to 
Mr. Feargus O’Connor. 





Lord de Blaquiere expired on the 10th instant, at 
Beulah-hill, near Norwood, Surrey, aged seventy-three. 
The deceased nobleman, William de Blaquiere in the 

eerage of Ireland, succeeded his brother in the title, in 
Tsi4, aving been previously known as General de Bla- 
quiere. The deceased entered the service as Ensign, 
in the August of 1791. In 1813 he became Major- 
General; in 1825 Lieutenant-General; in 1841 full 
General. During his career, the noble lord saw 
some rough service. He took part in affairs in 
America and in the West Indies. In 1811 the de- 
ceased married the daughter of the first Marquis of 
Townshend, by whom he leaves, with other issue, a son, 
John, born in 1812, a Captain in the Third West India 
Foot, who succeeds to the title and estates, which latter 
are situate in the counties of Westmeath and London- 
derry. This gentleman very recently purchased the 
celebrated American yacht. This family is descended 
from John de Blaquiere, a native of France, who settled 
in London on the revocation of the Edictof Nantes. His 
son became chief secretary for Ireland in 1772, and 
received his peerage shortly before the Union. 





Beaten by only seven, the new French Ministry 
may be considered really victorious. There is no 
new fact to add to that significant despatch, by 
‘Submarine Telegraph,’ which is elsewhere. Of 
course, our readers know that the main support of 
M. Bonaparte’s Ministry comes from the Left. 
Emile de Girardin has prevailed; and although 
Michel (de Bourges) does not spare Louis Napoleon, 
his speech frankly supported the ministerial project. 


Hence we have the Daily News saying this morn- 
ing that ‘‘ the great object must come to be the con- 
solidation of the republic;” the Times questioning 
whether ‘the law is worth so dangerous a contest,” 
and suggesting a ‘‘compromise’’; the Chronicle 
announcing that “the Law of the 31st of May is 
stricken to death ;’’ and the Post opining that the 
* possibilities of a peaceful solution’”’ are now “ de- 
cidedly”’ greater. 

The Augsburgh Gazette of the 9th says that the 
re-election of Louis Napoleon is supported by Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Russia, who are at the same time 
endeavouring to persuade the Prince de Joinville to 
withdraw from his candidature. 


“Leopold Frederick, by God’s grace, high and 
mighty reigning Duke of Anhault, Duke Gothen, 
Duke of Saxony, Eugern, and Westphalia, Count of 
Askania, and Lord of Zerbst, Bernberg, and Grobzig,”’ 
has just issued a proclamation abolishing on his sole 
high and mighty authority the constitution of the 
duchies over which he is so grand a potentate. The 
population of these duchies is about the same as that 
of Cologne—under 100,000 souls. Yet ‘* Leopold,” 
&c., comes forward as the organ of the Dead Diet of 
Frankfort, which persists in believing itself alive. 

The Venice Gazette states that Eugene Curii, of 
Venice, convicted of having purchased a share in 
Mazzini’s loan, without having declared the fact to 
the authorities, was sentenced to death for high 
treason. Angelo Giacomelli, of Trevisa, having re- 
ceived an anonymous letter from Turin, containing 
a plan for appointing a committee for effecting a 
general revolution, which letter he destroyed without 
communicating it to the authorities, was condemned 
to imprisonment for ten years. Field-Marshal 
Radetzky ‘had been pleased’? to commute the 
sentence of Curii to eight, and that of Giacomelli to 
five years’ imprisonment. 

The Milan official Gazette, of the 8th instant, an- 
nounces that Giovani Grioli, an ecclesiastic attached 
tothe parish church of Cerese, having been legally 
convicted of seducing Austrian soldiers from their 
allegiance by means of persuasion and bribery, and 
of haying in his possession 18 copies of a revolu- 
tionary pamphlet, dated last December, and tending 
to overthrow the Government of the Emperr of 
Austria in Italy, was sentenced to death, and exe- 
cuted on the 4th instant. 

These are not the only, nor even the least, atrocities 
of Radetzky. A young bookseller of Como, nimed 
Louis Dottesio, was executed at Venice on the 11th 
of October, for being in communication with an 
official printer in Switzerland. The Progresso de- 
clares, that there was the best evidence that Dottesio 
was even innocent of this crime. 

It is stated that General Cavaignac is about to be mar- 
ried to Mademoiselle Odier, the daughter of the banker 
of that name. The lady has, it is said, a wedding portion 
of one million of francs. 

The Court of Appeal of Nismes has just tried Rose 
Tamisier anew, declared her guilty, and condemned her 

six months’ imprisonment, 500f. fine, and the costs. 
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Public Unies, 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there 1s 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to 
keep things fixed when all the world is by the very law of 
its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD, 





THE SITUATION, 


PuBLic opinion,—and a public opinion of the 
right sort, meaning what it says,—is proving too 
strong for counter-influences. The Government, 
in the person of Lord Palmerston, is obliged to 
eareee gratification at being backed by the people, — 
acked by the people which is pushing it on in a 
manner unknown to recent statesmanship. The 
Times, which has taken the lead in attacking Kossuth 
after a fashion that must have encouraged the 
hearts of Austrian stockjobbers and financiers, is 
compelled to come forth with a denunciation of the 
military coercion that Austria has introduced into 
its operations of the money market. 

It is not at all too soon to correct the erroneous 
and dangerous ——_ which the attitude of our 
official people and the Leading Journal was calcu- 
lated to create. We have already pointed out the 
effect of President Bonaparte’s Message on the 
relations of England and America :— 

“Our relations with Spain,’’ says the President, 
‘‘ are satisfactory, and give us cause to hope for a 
speedy and definitive regulation of the dispute re- 
specting the frontier of the Pyrenees. 

‘* We have eagerly seized the opportunity to fur- 
nish Spain with a proof of the sincerity of our rela- 
tions, by joining England in offering the Cabinet of 
Madrid the assistance of our naval forces to repulse 
the late audacious attack against Cuba. Besides, 
our Minister at Washington has been instructed 
amicably to support the reclamations of the Court of 
Madrid, and the justice of these reclamations has 
been most loyally recognized by the Federal Govern- 
ment,” 

We learn on authority, which we know to be 
worthy of perfect trust, that, probably for his own 
purposes, Louis Napoleon has exaggerated the effect 
of Lord Palmerston’s communication. It is pos- 
sible that Lord Palmerston may have written an 
indiscreet letter ; we are not in a position to deny 
that he has done so; but we are inclined to believe 
that he did not take up a position so irretrievable 
as the Prince President, for his own purposes no 
doubt, would have his Austrian and Russian patrons 
believe. We are glad to retain this conviction; 
because our apprehension that the President’s Mes- 
sage would provoke a feeling of indignation and 
rage in the United States is confirmed by those 
whose judgment must be received as the highest 
possible authority. The impulsive Republicans 
will be all ablaze against “France” and “ Eng- 
jJand.” Luckily, however, the Message will be ac- 
companied across the Atlantic, or speedily followed, 
by an explanation of the purpose which is under- 
stood to have actuatél the French protégé of 
Russia. 

We have previously explained that the French 
President was expected to make this demonstration 
against the United States on Cuban ground, as a 
means of driving England into hostility with the 
American Republic. Independently of questions 
concerning the sovereign possession of Cuba, the 
mere fact of placing a fleet off the shores of that 
island would be regarded by the United States, 
whatever its real purpose might be, as a pro- 
ceeding directed against the commerce of the 
Mississippi. Whatever might be the opinion in 
Washington as to the propriety of retaining 
Cuba to Spain, or otherwise, but one opinion 
would animate the people of the United States 
as to the utter impossibility of suffering an Euro- 
pean fleet to maintain that position. Whatever 
might be the political relations of the powers 
sending out that fleet, the People of the Union 
would move, as one man, to drive it off. The 
Americans of all parties at present, we are con. 
vinced, would be very much chagrined at acting 
against England. Against official “France” they 
have no objection to act; indeed, they would be 
tempted by the belief, that the destruction of the 
French fleet would be a holiday pastime to the 
powerful navy of the Young Republic. “ France,” 





therefore, is to be victimized, in order ‘that the 
United States may be drawn out against the interes 
of the real People of France and the People of 
Europe—in order that “‘ England” may be 
against the interest of its own People, in an : 
to the United States—in order that Russia ang 
Prussia may pursue their machinations undj 

by the power of the French people, of the Engij 
nation, or the American Republic: that is the 
faced scheme! 

We have no fear, however, that the of 
America, or of England, will be baffled in their 
desires for aeting together in the great movement 
of Peoples against official intrigues and des 
The bankrupt scheme of despotism at Vienna hag 
become so gross a swindle, that the organ for 
posing Kossuth has been obliged to join as 
as we have done in exposing the rottenness, the dis. 
honesty, and the desperate footpad audacity of 
Austrian Finance. ‘The English Foreign Ministerig 
obliged to confess that the English people is ay. 
raying itself with a new interest, a new force, a new 
and imperious determination against despotic ma. 
chinations. The manner in which the Englj 
People has received the suggestion, that the Ame. 
rican Republic should take its position in the de. 
fence of European liberty, side by side with the 
English nation, that their banners should be hoisted 
together, and their sons fight shoulder to shoulder, 
cannot be misunderstood by our brethren across 
the Atlantic; they will not suffer the intrigues of 
miserable diplomatists and money-jobbers to divert 
them from so glorious an enterprise, and they can- 
not fail to share the pride which Englishmen felt 
when the Honourable Robert John Walker pro- 
claimed the desire of his countrymen. 

It is now more than five years since that gentle. 
man, then Secretary of the Treasury, was invited 
to attend the Independence Dinner at Philadelphia 
on the 4th of July, and that, being unable to attend, 
he sent the following toast :—‘‘ The world—it wil 
be United States, with one commerce, one languags, 
one confederacy.” At that time the people of 
America were scarcely more prepared for so rast 
and exalted an idea than the people of our own 
country five months ago. But events have pro- 
ceeded with a gigantic rapidity which has baflled 
the calculations of the most sanguine. Betsg as- 
sailed for his far forward aspiration, Mr. Valker 
vindicated it, by showing how much the soliton 
of Custom-houses would save in expensture, in 
interruptions of trade, and international estrange- 
ments. Kossuth has explained to the English 
people, how much free trade depends apon “ the 
solidarity of the Peoples”—upon that tue alliance 
of the Peoples which consists in the conmon main- 
tenance of a common liberty. For the glorious 
sentiment enunciated by Robert Jam Walker in 
1846 the American People is now »repared; and 
if any doubts have lurked in tie breasts of 
her keen-sighted sons, they mut be dispelled 
by the prospect of that vast intenational alliance 
which is now opened by the lucd and eloquent 
explanations conveyed to them wth the presence, 
the voice, the outspoken intellectof Kossuth. He 
has pledged himself to carry tothe United States 
that message of union among tie Peoples which 
he has so potently enunciated inthis country. That 
he has the power to fulfil his pledge we all know. 
There can be no doubt that, wia the generous and 
bold intellects of America, the ongenial power ofa 
Kossuth, the congenial genersity of a Walker, will 
exercise a far greater sway thin the paltry intrigues 
and pitiful manceuvres of Ruisia and Austria, acting 
through their wretched tool, tee pageant President at 
Paris. Many months will not elapse before 
French people will have it in their power 
to show that the nomnee of Russia and 
Austria is no real represestative of France. Many 
weeks, many days we beleve, cannot elapse before 
Lord Palmerston shall hve taken effectual steps to 
mark his severance from the miserable conspiracy 
that now, through some indiscreet use of his pen, 
claims him for an acomplice. The Peoples of 
Italy, Hungary, Englnd, and the United States, 
are determined to be alied; the disposition to joi 
in that noble and magnificent alliance cannot but 
exist in the Peoples of France, Germany, and 
Bohemia, to say nohing of other nations whose 
sympathy is well kiown. We need not allude 
specifically to other countries besides Spain and 
Portugal. This disyosition is too gigantic in its 
extension and too powerful in its spirit to be baffl 
or suppressed by -he official few, wherever 2 
may lodge, or hovever they may conspire. We 
may leave the spocesmanship of this alliance with 
erfect confidenceto men like Robert John Walker, 

azzini, and Kosmth. 
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- THE “ TIMES.” 
“No popular influence can prety establish 
fallacy, nor can any popular influence be long 

ed by any organ of opinion in which falla- 
cies are often mistaken for truths.” We are glad 
to see the Times printing that-sentiment. It occurs 
jn an article with which the journal endeavours to 
meet the charge that it derives its opinions “from 
the corrupting influence of foreign powers, rather 
than from the impartial exercise of a disinterested 
ud The writer claims a high, but not too 


ent.” 
ich, position for the Press. 


«There is nothing in which the social welfare of 
this country is more intimately concerned than in 
the character and position of the press. Not only | 
are political parties dissolved, and political traditions 
obliterated, but even the ‘‘ liberal professions” of | 
former days are breaking up around us, and it is | 
impossible to conjecture who in ten years’ time may | 
be barristers or soldiers, consuls or diplomats, elec- | 
tors or representatives, statesmen or ministers. There 
is but one power on the increase in the country, and | 
that is the power of public opinion. There is but | 
one profession which will certainly be stronger in | 
1860 than in 1851, and that is the profession of a | 
journalist. Every year a larger and larger portion 
of the population becomes agape for that peculiar 
knowledge which is practically power, and every | 
ear the distributors of that knowledge must grow | 

th in influence and esteem. 

“Already the journals of this country discuss | 
public measures with a talent which is borrowed 
(and often but imperfectly) for more solemn de- 
liberations, and the duties of a Minister are con- | 
siderably relieved by the luminous exposition which 
every question receives before it is formally sub- | 
mitted to legislative decision. The Government of 
the British empire is influenced in a most material | 
degree by the metropolitan press, This may or may | 
not be an advantage; but it is certainly not meant | 
for a boast, and it is most incontestably a fact. In 
a therefore, as our powers and responsi- 

ilities increase it is of the greatest importance that | 
our professional reputation should be maintained, 
The administration of such authority should be above | 
suspicion no less than reproach, and it would be an | 
\ct of inconceivable folly to utter in the heats of pro- 





essional rivalry such scandals as must do more harm | 
«the general recoil than they could ever produce in | 


particular assault,” 

n a high strain the Times appeals to the esprit 
de orps among journalists, warning them not to 
indule in reciprocal calumnies which can but 
lower heir own profession. And, returning good 
for evi it denies for the whole craft the accusation 
made yainst itself. ‘Transactions like those in- 
sinuatet”’ it says, ‘ have no place whatever in the 


dealingsf the metropolitan press.” It adds, “ We | 


make nojistinction in this respect between high 
and lowgreat or small, Conservative or Liberal.” 
This is i style of bearing worthy of a leading 
journal. 

We wotd however remark, that elevated and, 
we believe, rue as this defence may be, it does not 
specifically yeet the charge which public opinion 
raises againt the Times, ‘The idea generally en- 
tertained is \ot expressed by the insinuation that 
these opinion “ are actually shaped by the bribes 
of foreign puchasers,” and we agree that that in- 
sinuation “is ys preposterous as to attribute toa 
like agency tk decisions of a Minister of the 
Crown.” Butthere are influences different from 
direct purchase yet not less efficacious—influences 
which Mr. Copock and the managers of the 
Treasury or othr public departments—influences 
which Mr, Edwads and Mr. Blagg might explain. 
We do not meai to insinuate that these are the 
influences under vhich the Times is actuated, we 
only mention then to show that you may obtain 
service without thatdistinct passing of the quid pro 
quo which is geneally understood by the word 
“ purchase.” And te public observes with especial 
jealousy, not the iminuations, but the open asser- 
tions, the unrefuted assertions, that persons con- 
nected with the Zimes acting as its accredited re- 
porters, have been the \ppointed servants of Foreign 
Governments, respectng whose proceedings the 
Times professed to giveimpartial reports. 

“Amongst the Austian correspondents, from 
whom its chief information was and is derived, must 
be numbered a certain Paziazzi, clerk in the office of 
the secret Austrian police; a certain Felsenthal con- 
nected with the DetectiveCriminal Police of Vienna ; 
and a Hungarian Jew, named Lauterbach, who gra- 
duated in the office of Dr. Back, the actual Minister, 
the violent demagogue of 1848, who sold his party to 

come the thorough-going tool of the Imperial 
Cabinet, 

“* One of these persons began in the Times a series 
of letters on Hungary, of whieh the publication ceased 
48 soon as the authorship was discovered; another, 


| that we state it, not as an incrimination which we 


| cial operations, has recently acqui 


|a probable solution of the perplexing question, 


if the writer remembers rightly, was subsequently 
attached to the Austrian legation.’”’— Kossuth and the 
Times, by the Author of Revelations of Russia, 

The public couples these statements that the 
correspondents of the Times are the servants of 
Metternich and the protégés of Haynau, with the 
fact, that a gentleman recently attached to the 
Neapolitan Legation at Florence, and subsequently 
at Paris, is the son of that correspondent whose 
reports from Italy have been so manifestly 
in favour of “ the beat of Kings.” The work of Mr. 
Pridham, disclosing the alterations made in his 
communications, is another direct charge which the 
Leading Journal has not met. Supposing the 
journal itself were elevated above the slightest sus- 
picion of being prejudiced or corrupt, the open and 
unrefuted statements respecting thechannels through 
which its information is derived, information, we 
presume, upon which its own opinions are shaped, 
cannot fail to throw the discredit on the 
nature both of its judgment and of its narration of 
facts. 

But this by no means exhausts the accusation 
brought against the Leading Journal. The body 
of the charge is this, and we say in all sincerity 


believe, for we have not met the slightest proof of 
its truth, but as a very general rumour which 
invites denial. A member, it is said, of that cos- 
mopolitan house which deals most largely in finan- 
either a 
proprietary influence, or one not less powerful, over 
the Leading Journal; the same financier having 
a very large stake in Austrian Stock. Much doubt 
is thrown upon this story by the existence of another 
more generally credited rumour, that the same 
gentleman has a proprietary interest in a rival 
newspaper. But by many the = is accepted as 


why the Times should give a description of Kos- 
suth’s welcome in this country so totally at variance 
from the event as it is passing before the eyes of 
the whole public? 


Let us say again, that we believe this rumour as 
little as any of the others. And since we have 
penned these words of disbelief, has appeared that 

| remarkable denunciation of Austrian finance, which 
will do much to retrieve the Times in the opinion of 
| the public. The Times, however, is a mystery as 
impenetrable as Demogorgon, and for the solution 
of the enigma we are driven to conjecture. Our 
| conjecture, then, is this. The persone most emi- 
|nent in the property and management of the 
Leading Journal are high-minded men, animated 
by no small motives, influenced by none of the 
ordinary and more paltry temptations. They are 
/conscious, unduly conscious we believe, of 
| the gigantic success which has hitherto attended 
|the career of their journal, and are them- 
selves animated by a political view shared by 
|no great number of people in the world 
of politics. From the past experience of the degree 
| in which their journal has been able to shape what 
was, by an hyperbole, called “ public opinion” 
| during the stagnant, neutral, and passive condition 
| of politics, they have conceived an undue estimate 
| as to the power which it might exercise in times of 
| more active and positive politics, They even went 
| so far as to suppose that they could bend facts to 
| accord with their description, could force Kossuth 
| into waiving or losing the influence which he pos- 
| sesses by his character and position, could oblige 
the English people to submit to a moral curfew, 
and remain at home, withholding a welcome from 
the Hungarian in order to make good the assevera- 
| tions of Printing-house-square. That the journal 
| was perfectly independent in that course we are 
| inclined to believe. ‘T'hat it was 2 pee A 
| just we totally deny. That it preferred the triump 
of its own preconceived ideas to the simple truth of 
fact and event was manifest to the whole world. In 
the effort to twist events themselves into a course 
as if England had originally thought according to 
the wishes of the Times, the journal was guilty of 
| sacrificing truth to motives which approximate very 
| closely to personal arrogance. ‘he result has 
| proved how impotent even the resources of Printing- 
Seateennens are to stem the tide of facts, or of 
| genuine public opinion. In courting a failure so 
discreditable to its own more than European repu- 
| tation, the Times dealt a greater blow at journalism 
than the calumnies which it invited by throwing 
itself open to them. We agree that the discrediting 
| of the Leading Journal of England is a discredit to 
journalism at large; and we invite our vast con- 
temporary to reconsider his position, in order that 











OUR COSTLY COMMERCIAL SYSTEM. 


“Wuat an absurd set of old-fashioned people 
those Germans must be!’’ exclaims a poli 
economist of the Hi 
has the Town Counci 
a resolution that no new licence shall be granted to 
any bookseller in that city, so long as the popula- 
tion remains without increase.” Unquestionably 
the Dresden resolution is an outrageous offence 
against all our English notions of carrying on busi- 
ness. But.is it really any worse than our helter- 
skelter, devil-take the-hindmost, buccaneering 
system? The Population Returns show that in 
ost every branch of retail trade there are 
five or six times too many persons trying to 
obtain a living, and, as a n result, 
we all know that four fifths of them are con- 
tinually on the road to ruin, trying ro 
desperate stratagem to postpone the inevitab: 
crisis. Lose or win, however, the community is 
forced to maintain them all in some shape or 6 
One form of the tax is in the shape of an increased 
per centage on the greater part of goods sold by 
retail, another in the losses sustained by fraudulent 
trading. ‘The latter item alone has been estimated 
by the Bankruptcy Committee, appointed by the 
merchants and traders of the city of L London, a few 
years ago, at no less than £50,000,000 a year! 
“This sum,” they add, “is mainly lost, spent, or 
squandered, by the careless, improvident, and reck- 
less tradesman, and is all repaid to the merchants 
and manufacturers, who first bear the loss, by the 
consumer,” in other words the community at large, 
whose annual tax on account of fraudulent trading 
is nearly equal to the whole taxation of the United 
Kingdom. 





THE REPUBLICAN MINORITY IN THE 
FRENCH ASSEMBLY, 
In the exasperations of the Majority and the 
Executive, the Republican Minority in the As- 
sembly have all to gain and nothing to lose. Their 
position is simply one of strict neutrality and 
patient vigilance. It is neither their fault nor their 
misfortune if the liberticide Reaction and the 
hitherto complaisant President fall out, even to the 
verge of reciprocal extinction. ‘The Minority—re- 
presenting the masses disfranchised by a law of 
retaliation ; the Constitution violated in spirit and 
perverted in the letter ; the fruits of the Revolution, 
nay, of three Revolutions, arrested in their growth ; 
and the inalienable inheritance of a thrice-won 
struggle effaced by the man of the People’s trustful 
choice, representing the sole remaining principle 
of government, by right and fact, supreme in 
France; the sole principle of union; the sole name 
(never breathed by official lips, nor pronounced in 
official documents, nor recognized in princely ante- 
chambers, but) finding an echo in the great popular 
heart and will; representing the honour of France out- 
ed by fratricidal expeditions and by undisguised 
subserviencies ; representing, in a word, not ’48 
only, but ’52: the Republican Minority, we say, 
waxes stronger as the factions wane into insig- 
nificance and contempt. Calm and confident ; 
resolved in discipline as in hope and purpose ; 
closing its ranks, rejecting treacherous 
unseduced by pretended concessions and impose 
sible alliances, it is at this moment as this winter 
of ’51 darkens in (even as the night that precedes a 
glorious dawn), the arbiter of the “ situation,” 
with whose dispositions all parties must finally 
reckon, and to whose decisions all must in the last 
resort appeal, 

For three years, so long as M. L. N. Bonaparte 
and the Majority were one in the touching 
unanimity of reaction, no insult that the tyranny 
of the strongest could invent was spared to the 
Minority; even their voice from the National 
Tribune was drowned by clamours, and the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly himself has often flippantly 
encouraged the violence of the Right like a hired 
jester in a Triumph, when he should have been the 
dignified preserver of impartial order in Debate and 
the protector of the weaker party. Eloquence and 
mastery, it is true, have not been wanting to un- 
mask and denounce the Counter-revolution, but 
the career of the Reaction has never 
The Republic has been permitted to drag on a 





‘he may make it once more accord with the actual 





nominal existence, whilst each faction was preparing 
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to dispose of France to one or other of the Pre- 
tenders. . 

Have not even the more “liberal” guides of 
public opinion in this country treated the existing 
form of Government in France as a mere revolu- 
tionary accident, a passive and provisional fact, a 
convenient interim of » & corpus vile on 
which the Royal Absentees might experimentalize 
at pleasure? Perhaps M. L. N. Bonaparte might 
be the housewarmer for one or other of the more 
or less legitimate families; or Changarnier (our in- 
vader forsooth!) a military dictator en attendant. 

What has become of all these schemes, and 
plots, and arrangements? Louis Napoleon is di- 
yorced irretrievably from the Reaction ; but he is 
not adopted by the Republic. He is not forgiven 
by the People. Their experience is complete. In 
rejecting the proposition of the Questors, the Re- 
publican minority have, we think, acted with a 
wise and patriotic discretion. They have nothing 
to fear from the popularity of the President, but 
all from the usurpation of the Royalist majority. 
The constitution, supreme law of laws, protects 
each of the two powers of the state within its 
proper limits; and to either the morrow of a cou 
d’état would be annihilation. We agree wit 
La Presse that M. L. N. Bonaparte, far from being a 
danger henceforth, is “‘a guarantee to the Minority, 
because he is a complication to the Majority.” 
His own career of unaccomplished perjury is a lesson 
to the People which, when May arrives, they will 
know how to improve. For the next year belongs 
neither to Burgraves, nor to Pretenders, but to the 
Nation. 





KOSSUTH AND SOCIALISM. 


Tue fact that we have been cited as claiming Kos- 
suth for the Socialist ranks obliges us to deal sooner 
than we had intended with his disclaimer of So- 
cialism. We see by our contemporary the Exa- 
miner that we were represented as making that claim 
by some gentleman who spoke at Hudderstield. 
Now Kossuth’s disclaimer was the first form in 
which we ascertained his opinions on the subject at 
all. We saw in it nothing but the endeavour of a 
politician who is sometimes over-inclined to shape 
himself to the humour of his company, and we 
attached no great importance to it, because the ge- 
neral extension of liberty which his labours are so 
rapidly promoting, would be more favourable to a 
popular truth than an obiter dictum uttered 
without reasons, and with some indication that he 
did not understand the subject. 

Such we believe to be the fact. We incline to 
imagine, from the terms in which he has spoken 
occasionally, that Kossuth has “crammed” on 
the subject, by scampering through some of the 
the French writers on Socialism. The readi- 
ness with which he catches up one or two of 
the blundering commonplaces levelled at the doc- 
trine, proves how little he has penetrated to the 
substance of it. He speaks of it as “tending to 
abolish some one of the elements of social life,” and 
* to violate the sacred rites of human individuality” ; 
the slavery which now oppresses individuality being 
the very evil which Socialists desire to abolish! 
One reason for his disclaimer is very remarkable. 
Hungary, he says, “has nothing to do” with that 
doctrine so debated in Manchester, and so disliked 
by some of the gentlemen who first got round the 
Hungarian on his arrival inthis country. Hungary 
has nothing to do with that doctrine, “ because she 
does not want it,” since the majority of her sons are 
already in possession of land, and the rest will be 
so when he recovers his Government. In other 
words, Hungary needs not meddle with the doc- 
trine, because the people of Hungary have, or may 
have, the substance. Let the substance be equally 
given to the people of England, and they will as 
little trouble their heads about the doctrine. 

He objects to Socialism, because he says he can- 
not define its principle as he can define liberty. All 
nations, he says, can unite in the defence of liberty, 
which he can define, and he does give a capital 
definition. Liberty, he says, is the faculty to do 
that which you conserve to yourself when you 
grant the same faculty to all other men. But this 
definition of liberty has not been current until it 
was minted in the active brain of Kossuth; and in 
the application of liberty, in the systems for develop- 
ing liberty, republican, constitutional, democratic, 
oligarchical, he would find as many varieties as he 
has done in the systems of Socialists. The princi- 
ple of Socialism is not less simple and distinct than 
that of liberty. It may be thus stated, as we have 
often stated it already. Adam Smith pointed out 
the great economy of productive industry from what 


he called division of labour. Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield has pointed out that, in order to such 
ceconomical division of employments, it is necessary 
to have a combination of labour. To this revision 
of the original statement we have added a third 
term. In order to obtain the full economy of pro- 
ductive industry it is necessary that labour 
should be combined in order to the division of 
employments, and that the division of employments 
should be devised and prosecuted in concert. That 
is the principle of Socialism—concert in the division 
of employments; a principle already acted upon by 
numbers, who are as surprised to hear that they 
are Socialists as M. Jourdain was to hear that he 
had been talking prose. Now Kossuth’s influence, 
gigantic as it is, cannot shake the force of that 
principle, sound in itself and daily better understood. 
On the contrary the enormous extension of popular 
liberty which must follow his efforts, will contribute, 
as the revolution of 1848 did, to clear the field for 
the extension also of that peace-making, wealth- 
making idea. 





PROGRESS OF ASSURANCE. 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE THE DESTRUCTION OF 
PAUPERISMs 
Tue average deaths in England in one year from 
diseases of the respiratory organs are 91,000 ; from 
diseases of the nervous system, 50,000; of the 
digestive organs, 21,000; sudden death, 3000; 
violent death, 11,400; old age, 35,500. The latter 
is seen to be the lot of comparatively few. If many 
fall in the morning, more die as they wane from the 
meridian of life. Notwithstanding this uncertain 
and early mortality, men pass their days in con- 
tinual exertion for that which they might readily and 
surely provide. They do not, like the gambler, 
“make up their book” that they may “ hedge” 
and render themselves safe. They set their whole 
hopes on the hazard of a die. If they live long, 
they may, indeed, hope to bring their vessel home 
laden with store; but with no certain tenure of 
existence from one day to another, men act with 
life and death as they would not act in any simple 

and every-day mercantile transaction. 

Assurance provides that with certainty, which 
trade and speculation may attain. But more than 
this, it secures the end at once. A man cannot 
quarrel with length of days, and it is only the long 
liver that has any valid ground of complaint against 
the Assurance Company. Had he been able to 
purchase this length of existence, he would gladly 
have paid a hundred times the money for such an 
investment. Those who are interested in the pro- 
mulgation of the system of Life Assurance, have 
been trying every means to induce the public to 
adopt it. Each Association attains a considerable 
success. ‘The principle must, therefore, have been 
lately much extended. ‘They now appear desirous 
of going from the centre to the circumference. 


middle classes are those who have been hitherto 
benefited by *Life Assurance. The Industrial Com- 
munity is now appealed to. There is a great field 
here. Benefit and Friendly Societies are in a sad 
condition throughout the country. Themanagement 
of very many has been entrusted to men unworthy 
of the confidence reposed in them. Many of those 
which have been conscientiously conducted, appear 
to have been established on false data. The prac- 
tice does not coincide with the theory. In all parts 
of the country, either by misapprehension, mis- 
management, or unrighteous manipulation with 
the funds, Friendly and Benefit Clubs and Societies 
are falling through. The Savings’ Banks, which 
were devised for the benefit of the Industrial Classes, 
are found rather to have been taken advantage 
of by the class immediately above them. Late 
events which show that no one is responsible for the 
deposits, have shaken the faith of those compara- 
tively few among the working classes who had 
entrusted them with their savings. We have not 
room to refer to the other modes of investment 
which have been offered to the working classes ; but 
it is evident that the majority of them are merely set 
on foot by mercenaries and adventurers, gaining 
an easy prey among those who, understanding little 
of statistics and the “rigs o’ the market,” are 
readily deluded by plausible pretences. 

The extension of the principles of Life Assurance 
to the Industrial classes is a necessary consequence 
of the existing state of things. And when it is 
considered that among the middle and upper classes 
but two hundred thousand persons have assured 
their lives, while two millions of the workin 
classes are enrolled as members of Friendly ae 





Benefit Societies, it will readily be seen what a 


The aristocracy and the more reflective of the | 


tendency there is in the popular mind to provisional 
investment. 

The “ National Provincial Life Assurance So. 
ciety,” in addition to the general business 
assurance, has opened an “ Industrial Branch» 
peculiarly adapted to the wants of the workj 
classes, whom we trust to see taking advan of 
| the new, safe, and profitable field opened tot em, 
| Where it may be desirable or convenient for the 
| working man to pay his premiums quarterly 
half-yearly, or annually, he may assure under the 
| general tables. But where, as is more frequent) 

the case, he finds it inconvenient to pay 60 large g 
sum at once, the Society proposes to take the pre. 
| miums monthly on the following terms :— 











Age next Birthday. | £20. | £30. | £40. | £59, 
30 0s.10d. | 1s. 3d. | 1s. 8d. | 2s, 0g 
50 Is. 7d. | 2s. 3d. | 38 Od. | 3s. 94 








| ——— ae 
Thus, for the trifling sum of 10d. per month, a 

man may secure £20 to his wife and family on hig 
death, though that event were to happen a moment 
after his first 10d. was paid. 

There is another table, whereby a man may for 
the same sum secure £20, on arriving at a certain 
age; or in the event of death the £20 would be 
paid to his family. 

One of the reasons most frequently urged against 
the adoption of assurance, is the fear of not bei 
able to pay up the premiums. The association has 
effectually met this objection. An assurer, in such 
case, will be allowed, as often as the value of the 
policy will admit, to charge the amount thereof on 
his policy; or if wholly unable to continue the 

olicy, the sums already paid will not be forfeited, 
Put another policy of the value of the total sums 
already paid is to be granted, which will be payable 
on the death of the assured without any further 
premiums. A man, therefore, who had paid £50 
in a term of years, finding himself unable to con. 
tinue the premiums, would receive a policy for £50, 
payable at his death. 

There is, therefore, now no excuse for any one t 
leave his wife and children a burden upon society 
or upon the cold and forced charity of connection 
Among the poor, each man has sufficient to do? 
maintain his own, without any encroachment ons 
slender earnings from the relicts of those #0 
should have provided for their progeny. 

The general adoption of Industrial Life Assraice 
| would work a perfect reformation in Societ. Jew 
‘need die in pauperism. Few pass throgh life 
| without the power, at some time, of assurig under 

circumstances as favourable as those ve have 

pointed out. What a change would tak place in 

the ranks of the artisan, were the life of se head of 

every family assured for only £20! Jow useful 
| would this £20 be to a widow and cildren who 
| now, when death comes upon the worlng bee, are 
| left destitute ! There is scarely a man ho is in the 
| possession of 25s. a week, who could ot by means 
of Assurance raise his descendants atirely above 
‘the rank he now occupies, and morover, provide 
| an education fitting them for their nw position. 

Suppose a man to assure his ownife and that of 
his wife for £100 each, which he ray do at thirty 
years of age for about 1s. 6d.a ek. He may, 
then, fora similar amount, endow fur children with 
a sum to be received on their sverally attaining 
the age of seven years, for theireducation, and a 
further sum on their severally ariving at the age 
of fourteen years, to provide m apprenticeship 
premium. Should they die before attaining 
these ages, two-thirds of the premium will be 
returned. On the death of husband or wife, 
£100 would be paid by theAssurance Associa- 
tion. Should it be the formr, £50 might be ree 
quired for expenses and proviion ; but if the latter, 
the £100 might be sunk i: an annuity for two 
purposes :—£50 in further eadowing the children 
on their attaining the age ao twenty-one years, to 
secure their advancement fh life; the remaining 
£50 to be employed in the urchase of an annuity 
which would, supposing ‘he life to be at forty, 
yield £3. 5s. 3d. annuilly ; sufficient to as- 
sure the remaining life or £150. At the death, 
then, of the remaining parent, there would be £250 
to be received by the fow children. But as they 
are all educated and endbwed, £50 might be used 
for expenses and the 2200 sunk in an annuity 
to assure their lives, This would produce 
£11 annually: premiams sufficient to assure 
each of the lives, supposing them to be +] 
twenty years of age, for about £250, which woul 
realize £ 1000 to the grandchildren. F 

The result would be far more startling if we ha , 
assumed only one child as the fruit of the union; 
but we wish rather to show what would be the 
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result of saving a few shillings a week for 
adoption of the Life Assurance principle. It may 

be objected that the good is too prospective. But 
it should be remembered that the calculation may 
be stayed at any point. The advantage to em- 
ers, were Life Assurance generally adopted by 

the industrial classes, we shall refer to in a future 
article. 





CHIVALRY IN COTTON, 


Aw amusing account of the fervour among the “ Men of 
Manchester,” not the People but the ‘‘ Men,”’ is sent to us 
in a private letter, apropos of the late Kossuth demon- 
stration, Our highly intelligent correspondent informs 
ys that Kossuth “had nearly driven the people mad, 
«Qne sober and substantial merchant,”’ continues the 
Jetter writer, ‘‘ told me, that to hear Kossuth was to 
become intoxicated—adding almost ruefully, ‘he carried 
ys away in spite of our better judgment. We don’t want 
gwar, and that is what he will lead to.” No individual 
ever moved the people of Manchester to such a pitch 
before. It was like a national event. I wish you could 
have been here to see the steady-going, business like men 
of Manchester losing nearly a whole day, and that a 
market day, for the sake of a man who was entirely un- 
connected with their material interests.” 

With all due deference to our enthusiastic correspon- 
dent, Kossuth is not entirely ‘‘ unconnected with the 
material interests ’’ of the Free-trade men of Manchester- 
But this “intoxication” is a good sign. Courage, O 
England; there is Chivalry in Cotton yet! 


A COPY OF SHAKSPEARE FOR KOSSUTH. 
Heartity approving of Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s happy 
suggestion, that a copy of Shakspeare, handsomely 
bound, and placed in a suitable casket, should be pre- 
sented to Kossuth, paid for by a penny subscription set 
on foot for that purpose, we shall be glad to receive sub- 
scriptions at our office. 


THE TIMES ‘AT HOME,” 
Ma. TuonnTON Hunt has lately been lecturing on the 
topics of the week ona Sunday evening ; and, in order 
that this should be as widely known as possible, an ad- 
vertisement was forwarded to the Jimes. It was duly 
received by the clerk, paid for, and inserted? Not 
exactly—returned underlined as follows :— 


HORNTON HUNT’s LECTURE, To-morrow. 
Mr. Huns LECTURE 





Hhernton Hunw’s Second 











on the 
Week will be delivered To-morrow (Sunday) Evening, in the 
Great Lecture Theatre of the Western Literary Institution, 47, 
Leieester-square, at 7 o’clock precisely. It will be a complete 
Summary of the Everts, achievements, Spirit and Progress 
ofthe Week, Admission—to the front seats, is.; to the w orhing 
classes, 3d, ‘Ihe second lecture of the ecries. 
4 . 1) 
Wasecke Os 


Thus we find that the Times excludes an advertisement, 
because a gentleman is named: ‘Thornton Hunt,” be- 
cause the words ‘‘ to-morrow (Sunday) evening,” occur in | 
the sentence; and because the advertisers impudently | 
use the terrible words “ Spirit and Prozress.’”’ This was | 
carrying matters a little too far in the way of personal 
obstruction. But the Times did not stop here. The | 
message accompanying the above fac-simile was that Mr. | 
Hunt “might put it in his own paper’’; the fact being | 
that Mr. Hunt’s lectures have no connection with ‘the 
paper” at all. 

Afewdays afterwards the Times wrote an eloquent | 
leader to uphold the dignity of journalism ! 


MILITARY COSTUME, 


Tus letter of “Justitia,” in the Times of Thursday, on 
the transformation of dragoons “ from Plungers into 
Lights,” and the expenses and inconvenience entailed 
upon officers by these changes, bespeak a real grievance. 
It may be a jest to civilians, a matter of high indif- 
ference to the Horse Guards; but the facts set forth in 
this gentleman’s letter deserve attention. He tells us 
that the change from ‘‘ Heavy to Light” is often any- 
‘hing but what the words indicate: the lightness of the 
“Lights” is a heavy lightness, a serious vanity :— 
j “T believe it would be found, if the equipments of a 
ight and a heavy dragoon were put into the balance, in 
= the contradiction the light would be found the 
er of the two. Again, the light cavalry are encum- 
ed with that useless though expensive appendage, the 
thabracque, from wiich the heavy are exempt.” 


Now, does not the whole system of military costume 


nd revision? The principle appears to us to be; 

hag exclude a proper magnificence in proper places and 

Junets, but to remember that the best qualities of uni- 
Mare the manly—the serviceable. 


SOCIAL REFORM. 
wine to the 


» Owen’ 
late wen’s 


great press of matter this week, especially 

Address to Kossuth, which arrived very 

» We are obliged to omit “ The Notes of a Social 
t,” already in type, 














Z iterature. 


Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police 
ofliterature. They do not e lewe—they interpret and 
try to enforce them —Edinburgh Review. 








Is it not amusing to observe how reputations live 
in circles, larger or smaller, and are ignored beyond? 
Victor Huo wittily said, that Popularity was the 
“small change” of Fame :— 

“* La popularité? c’est la gloire en gros sous!’’ 
but after all, there are pockets into which no sous 
enter, and the widest reputations are but larger 
cliques! Incredible as it may appear, even SHAK- 
SPEARE’s reputation is not universal among 
“ educated” people. What wonder, then, if we 
alight occasionally upon a qguidnunc who never 
heard of Dickens, or an Oxford Don who wants 
a “reference” astoTHACKERAY? ‘Thereis astory 
“ going the round of the papers” to this effect. The 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, the Reverend Frepr- 
RICK CHARLES PLumprTrRE, D.D., on THACKE- 
RAY’s applying for permission to deliver in the 
University his brilliant course of Lectures on the 
Comic Writers, wished to know whether the great 
TirMaRsH was a Dissenter, and whether Vanity 
Fair had any connection with the Pilgrim’s 
Progress! He had never heard of TuackeRray, 
nor of Vanity Fair, nor of Pendennis, though he 
had heard of Punch (“but is not that a ribald 
publication ?”’), and, finally, desired a “reference 
as to character” before he could grant permission. 
The story is so good that we are almost reluctant 
to spoil its appreciation by declaring it not true ; 
we have, however, unquestionable authority for 
declaring it not true. Nevertheless, it is so true 
that it ought to be true! 

We have known analogous instances, and 
strange it seems that men whose lives are supposed 
to be devoted to iearning—men who are at the 
head of a great educational Institution from whence 
English youth are to issue into the world—should 
thus ignore the moving, acting influences of our 
Literature, should hecome ac CuuncHi.L says,— 

‘* Learn'd without sense, and venerably dull” 


poring over the frivolities of the past, and dis- 
regarding the present. To read the Satyricon of 
PeTRONIUS, and revel in BURMANN’s notesthereon 
doubtless seems an employment worthy of an 
immortal soul, and one becoming a Doctor of 
Divinity. The dirt? Latin refinesit. Corruption? 
Antiquity embalms it. But to read Vanity Fair or 
Pendennis with their piercing insight into life, with 
their wit, elegance, pathos, delicacy, such as no 
Latin book known to us can equal, to read these 
would be wasting time on “ frivolities,” 

Let it be granted so; let exaggerated reverence 
place the literature of antiquity on a pedestal of any 
height you please, we still point to the fact that the 
Classics are praised, the Moderns are read. Mar- 
TIAL drew the same distinction in favour of his 
epigrams as contrasted with “ imposing” works :— 

** Ila tamen laudant omnes, mirantur, adorant, 

Confiteor : laudant illa, sed ista legunt.”’ 

and inasmuchas they areread, reread, quoted, imitated 
admired, inasmuch as they form a decided influence 
in the Literature of our day, it is indefensible in any 
man assuming an educational position not to make 
himself acquainted with these works. If bad, their 
evil influence should be thwarted; if good, their 
excellence should be shown to belong to the same 
category as that which we name classical. 

But why argue the point? Has not Oxford 
always manifested the same claustral indifference 
to the moving influences of the age, from the time 
when GiorDANO Bruno challenged her to discuss 
the doctrine of the earth’s rotation, to the present 
day, when her most active intellects are wasting 
themselves on the theology and metaphysics of the 
Middle Ages? Has she not justified Sypney 
SMm1rTuH’s sarcasmof earningthe distinction of always 
being behind the age? Could THackeray have 
antedated by a few centuries his appearance on our 


planet, and from that epoch have left us a squab 





quarto TirmarsHivus De Snobilitate, he would 
have counted Oxonion Doctors among his admirers; 
nay, even among his laborious commentators! for 
your ancient author is nothing without a com- 
mentary—which, as Gorrue slyly says, no one 
thinks of bestowing on a modern, however much 
he may need it! 

« Denn bei den alten lieben Todten 

Braucht man Erklirung, will man Noten; 


Die Neuen glaubt man blank zu verstehn, 
Doch ohne Dollmetsch wird’s auch nicht gehn,” 


In the last number of the Rambler there is a 
review of the “ Relation between Rationalism and 
Communism,” by the Abbé Gerset, to which we 
call attention, The abbé means to discredit the 
freedom of Reason by showing its necessary con- 
nection with Communism. 

** We have beheld,” he says, “during these last 
three centuries, developing itself in different degrees 
among all civilized nations, a principle to which the 
name of Rationalism has been given. According to 
this principle, each man can reasonably admit as 
truths those things alone of which he acquires the 
proof directly, by means of his own conceptions, In 
our day we have seen the beginning of the evolution 
of another principle, according to which each man 
can retain as his lawful possession those things alone 
the enjoyment of which he obtains through his own 
labour. This principle is the foundation of what is 
called Communism,” 

Our readers will accept the consequences without 
flinching, and thank the abbé for his clear defini- 
tion. But one of the amusing contradictions of 
the anti-Socialist writers is their incessantly ob- 
jecting to the Socialist doctrine that it is an ancient 
chimera, and is, nevertheless, a “ dangerous 
novelty.” Apropos of its antiquity, Mr. Sauis- 
BuRY, of Boston (United States), has recently 
unveiled it in an unsuspected quarter. In his 
Translation of two unpublished Arabic Documents 
relating to the Doctrines of the Ismailis, we see 
a Socialist on the throne of Persia. Mazpak, the 
Persian Communist, raised a sect towards the end 
of the fifth century, which Cosap protected and 
finally joined. But kings have sons, and Copap 
was succeeded by KHosrogs, surnamed the Just, 
who, in virtue of his surname, earned the applause 
of all les bien pensans by hanging a hundred 
thousand of the sect in one day! We have no 
doubt that the “ party of order” in France would 
exclaim, on hearing this, heureux Perses ! 

We cannot quit this subject of Utopias without 
presenting our readers with the admirable defini- 
tion given by Proupnon the other day in his letter 
to GIRARDIN :— 

‘The counter-revolutionists, in other terms the 
Utopists, are those who pretend either to keep society 
immovable in its present form, or to exclude from 
its bosom all their antagonists, or finally to throw 
society into systems which have no connection with 
its traditions.”” 

The first portion is an echo of the noble sen- 
tence from ARNOLD we have placed as the epigraph 
to our Public Affairs ; the last sentence is aimed at 
Fourierists, Owenites, and other fabricators of 
society 4 priori. 





THE PASSIONS OF ANIMALS, 
The Passions of Animals. By Edward P. Thompson. 

Chapman and Hall. 
Last week we pointed out the necessity of stu- 
dying Life in its simpler manifestations before 
beginning to study it in the complex organism of 
Man. The same principle holds good in the study 
of Mind, though most psychologists would stare 
at such a proposition; as well they might, with 
their notions on the independence of psychology 
and physiology, and their scornful denial of the 
attributes of Mind to animals! For centuries they 
have been accustomed to class all the mental phe- 
nomena of brutes under the vague term of instinct, 
foolishly imagining that a distinction in terms 
implied a distinction in fact, and still more foolishly 
imagining that they “degraded man to the level of 
the brute” if they recognized mental qualities in 
the brute. O ye of little faith ! 

Animals exhibit Reason, Judgment, Memory, 
Imagination, Causality, Hope, Love, Hatred, 
Terror, Fidelity,—almost all the faculties of man, 
though many of them in a lesser degree; yet ine 
stead of studying these faculties in animals, instead 
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of noting the differences of degree, and thus 
founding a science of Comparative Psychology, as 
we at last have founded a science of Comparative 
Physiology, we have shirked the inquiry, and even 
indignantly rejected every attempt to appreciate 
the mental characteristics of animals. For all the 
phenomena manifested by Man we have a dignified 
explanation summed up in the word Soul; for 
similar phenomena manifested by Animals we have 
another phrase, equally comprehensive and equally 
vague, Instinct: and having thus named them we 
believed we had explained them,—having marked a 
difference in the terms we concluded there was an 
equivalent difference in the facts. How unscientific 
this procedure is need not be pointed out. Its main 
source lies in that erroneous method of beginning 
Euclid with the twelfth book, i. e., of always be. 
ginning with Man, the most complex and difficult 
of studies, instead of proceeding upwards from 
the simpler forms of animal life and intelligence. 

Last week we pointed out the ascending com- 

plexity of Life, béginning with the Plant,—passing 
through the Plant-Animal (Zoophyte) to the simpler 
forms of Animals and upwards to Man—in each 
stage of the ascent the Vegetative or Organic Life 
(which forms the basis and starting point of the 
whole series) gradually losing its predominance, 
which is gradually gained by the Animal or Re- 
lative Life. But in no case does the Vegetative 
Life disappear ; it forms the basis of Man no less 
than of the Zoophyte. Now, it is quite clear to us 
that a parallel series of ascending complexity in 
the manifestations of Mind should be » out 
by Pyschologists. ‘Till that is done the philosophy 
of Mind must fall a victim to the haughty incapa- 
city of Metaphysicians, and their pretensions to 
“analysis.” They, indeed, will regard such in- 
vestigation with something of the superb pity felt 
by John Hunter’s friends when they heard of his 
“wasting his time” in the dissection of snails and 
worms, little suspecting the flood of light which 
would be let in through that crevice upon the whole 
study of Man. 

What we have described as the Ascensional 
Method, that is to say, the following of Nature in, 
her varied ascents, from the simple to the complex, 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, from 
the general to the specific, is, we believe, a philoso- 
phic process which needs application to all depart- 
ments of science, and a process which scientific men 
are gradually learniug to appreciate. As an example 
we would refer to Professor Agassiz’s luminous 
suggestion of a new principle of Classification in 
Zoology. On comparing the characters of fossil 
fishes especially with a view of ascertaining their 
natural relations to the living types, he was struck 
with the fact that those of earlier ages presented 
many structural peculiarities which occur only in 
the embryonic conditions of the fishes of our days. 
This led him to infer that embryonic data might 
be advantageously applied to the correct apprecia- 
tion of the natural relation of the various members 
of one and the same family, and, perhaps, also to 
the determination of the relative position of closely 
allied types. We refer our readers to Jameson’s 
Philosophical Journal (vol. 50, p. 227, sq.) for the 
striking illustrations there given of embryological 
changes as a foundation of natural classification 
(and at the same time furnishing irresistible evidence 
of the doctrine of progressive development), our 
present purpose with the essay being simply to 
point out its bearing upon the general principle of 
following nature’s order, and ascending from lower 
to higher forms, if we would understand the 
higher. 

It is well said in Todd and Bowman’s admirable 
Physiological Anatomy of Man (the completion of 
which is urgently demanded) that “a power of 
perception and a power of volition together con- 
stitute our simplest idea of Mind; the one excited 
through certain corporeal organs, the other acting 
on the body. Throughout the greatest part of the 
animal creation mental power exists ranging from 
this its lowest degree—a state of the blindest 
instinct prompting the animal to search for food— 
to the docility, sagacity, and memory of the brute ; 
and to its highest state, the reasoning powers of 
man.”” The only way to investigate this ascending 
series is to trace the upward development of the 
nervous system. The Plant assimilates, grows, 
reproduces—but does not feel, and cannot move 
itself. Sensation and locomotion, the first 
rudiments of animal life, are seen to become 
more and more cane as the organism becomes 
more complicated, i,e., as the nervous system 
becomes more elaborate. The earlier forms of 


complicated forms, Intelligence ; but as the Nervous 
system is specifically nervous, whatever may be the 
amount of concentration in its central masses 
(ganglia), so Mind is specifically Mind, whatever 
may be the intensity or variety of its manifestations. 
Man shares with the brute a twofold life—vegetative 
and animal; he also shares with the brute a twofold 
mental action—instinctive and rational. In the 
ascending series, we see animal life encroaching 
on the supremacy of vegetative life, and in like 
manner we see Reason gaining predominance over 
Instinct. The similarities of the nervous systems 
in animals and man give correponding quali- 
ties; the differences of their nervous systems 
give different qualities; and the physiologist who 
calmly compares the two, must admit that there is 
no essential distinction, there is only distinction of 
degree. ‘To escape this conclusion, we know but 
one way, and that is with Descartes to assume 
boldly that Brutes are Machines! 

Mr. Thompson in his Passions of Animals, has 
collected a quantity of material for which the 
psychologist will be grateful; but we must at the 
outset declare, that the book is nothing but the 
merest collection of facts and anecdotes, put together 
without any idea of arrangement, and betraying a 
most unphilosuphical mind. In the Introduction, 
he indulges himself with a feeble excursion into 
speculative fields; we warn the reader to diligently 
skip it. At the commencement he makes a false 
move by citing Scripture as his authority for the 
fact, that man was the only being intended to be 
capable of reason and reflection; a false move, 
because it is absurd to make Scripture a test of 
scientific questions, unless we intend to go whole 
lengths, and denounce Astronomy and Geology as 
heresies. But Mr. Thompson is not always so 
intelligible when left to himself. At page 7 we are 
told, that “although we can find no indication of 
intellectual faculties”’ in brutes, yet we cannot deny 
that some of them “ possess a surprising degree of 
intelligence, combined with memory, purpose, and the 
power of discrimination.” If intelligence is not an in- 
dication of an intellectual faculty, of what is it an 
indication? If memory, purpose, and discrimina- 
tion are not intellectual faculties, what are they? 
But, in truth, Mr. Thompson himself, when he 
ceases arguing, and confines himself to the simple 
statement of facts, repeatedly assures us that 
animals Aare intellectual faculties; not to mention 
the whole scope of his work, which shows that 
animals have all the faculties of man! In giving 
instances of animals dreaming, he says, they afford 
“the strongest grounds for the assertion that 
animals possess an inward sense, analagous to the 
faculty of the soul.” 

The Passions of Animals is, nevertheless, a fas- 
cinating book. ‘There are few persons so dead to 
the wondrous mystery of life around them, as not 
to be eager listeners to all that can be told them of 
Natural History; and as to the intelligence of ani- 
mals, their tricks and contrivances, their instincts 
and affections, no man finds a more pleased and 
willing audience than he who can narrate his anec- 
dotes of such things. We listen to Jones when 
he relates a story of his dog’s sagacity, and are far 
more interested in it than when Jones becomes 
autobiographical, and enlarges upon his own emi- 
nent capacity. Mr. Thompson has here given us a 
goodly store of anecdotes. He has classified them 
too under separate heads; and generally con- 
fines himself to the simple narration, without 
indulging in comment or rhetoric. For those 
who wish to investigate the subject scientifically, 
his book will afford an abundance of materials, 
easy of access; and if read in conjunction with the 
luminous and truly scientific essay On Animal 
Instincts and Intelligence gone | published in 
“ Chambers’s Papers for the People’’), which will 
furnish a point of view from whence the facts may 
be contemplated, we can promise the student a de- 
lightful and instructive investigation. Those who 
only need an amusing book, will find it one of the 
most amusing. 

The difficulty of extracting passages from such 
a book is to know where to stop; we will only give 
two or three here, reserving for our Notes and 
Extracts several passages to be given from time to 
time :— 

“There is a notorious instance on record of ‘a dog, 
which slipping its collar at night, roamed round the 
adjoining fields and worried the sheep, and after- 
wards washing its jaws in a stream, returned home, 
readjusted its collar, and keeping within its kennel, 
threw off suspicion, Here we have not only impulse, 
but also a multiplication of actions arising from in- 
ward power and intelligence, unaccompanied by per- 





mental manifestation we name Instinct; the more 


An orang-outang, in Paris, when left 


tried to escape, and as he could not reach the lock at 


his door, he carried a stool to the spot, which 
removed, he took another, and mounting on it, re. 
newed his efforts. Reason only could have 
this act; and, besides, there must have been a com. 
bination of ideas to have enabled it to get the stool 
to assist itself in opening the lock, to copy what it 
had seen its keeper do, namely, to unlock the door 
to move a stool about as it wanted it.” . 


Stories of the sagacity of elephants are endless; 
here are two which imply complicated processes of 
thought :— 

“ Another elephant that was exhibited in London 
was made to go through a variety of tricks, ang 
among them that of picking up a sixpence with ity 
trunk ; but on one occasion the coin rolled near g 
wall beyond its reach. As the animal was gtijj 
ordered to get, it paused for a moment as if for con. 
sideration, and then, —s forth its trunk to its 
greatest extent, blew with such force on the money 
that it was driven against the wall, and was b 
within reach by the recoil. An officer in the 
army had a very fine and favourite elephant, w 
was supplied daily in his presence with a certain al. 
lowance of food, but being compelled to absent him. 
self on a journey, the keeper of the beast diminished 
the ration of food, and the animal became daily 
thinner and weaker. When its master returned, the 
elephant exhibited the greatest signs of pleasure; 
the feeding time came, and the keeper laid before it 
the former full allowance of food, which it divided 
into two parts, consuming one immediately, and 
leaving the other untouched, The officer, knowing 
the sagacity of his favourite, saw immediately the 
fraud that had been practised, and made the man 
confess his crime.” 


These are remarkable facts illustrating— 
TENACITY OF LIFE, 


“Among the lower animals this faculty is the 
most remarkable in the polypi; they —_ be pounded 
in a mortar, split up, turned inside out like a glove, 
and divided into parts, without injury to life; fire alone 
is fatal to them, It is now about a hundred 
since Trembley made us acquainted with these ani- 
mals and first discovered their indestructibility, It 
has subsequently been taken up by other natural 
historians, who have followed up these experiments, 
and have even gone so far as to produce monsters by 
grafting. If they be turned inside out, they attemptto 
replace themselves, andif unsuccessfully, theoutersur- 
face assumes the properties and powers of the inner, 
and the reverse. If the effort be partially successful 
only. the part turned back disappears in twenty-four 
hours in that part of the body it embraces, in suchs 
manner that the arms which projected behind are 
now fixed in the centre of the body; the original 
opening also disappears, and in the room of feelers 4 
new mouth is formed to which new feelers attach 
themselves, and this new mouth feeds immediately. 
The healed extremity elongates itself into a tail of 
which the animal has now two. If two polypi be 
passed into one another like tubes, and pierced 
through with a bristle, the inner one works its wiy 
through the other, and comes forth again in a few 
days ; in some instances, however, they grow togethet, 
and then a double row of feelers surround the 
If they be mutilated, the divided parts grew together 
again, and even pieces of two separate individuals 
will uniteintoone. . . . . Some inseets will 
live a long time after the loss of some important po 


tion of their bodies. A Carabus granulatus has beet 


seen to run without a head; and a Cerceris, dept 

of its head at the moment it was inserting i into 
the cell of a bee, to deposit its eggs, continued its 
attempt, and turned back to it after it was plosine 
opposite direction, Crickets will live for a couple 

days without heads, and will linger for several hous 
when deprived of their entrails ; and wasps will # 
tempt to sting after their bodies are divided. find 

“Ascending higher in the animal world, we 
that reptiles, and many species of fish, can ial 
the most violent injuries. Eels are provel ~ <4 
difficult to kill; and the shark preserves its vilelt] 
after every cruelty has been heaped upon It, 

“ The tenacious power of life in the frog 18 vey _ 
measure extraordinary ; it is neither affected ‘ 
exhaustion of an air-pump, vor destroyed ¥ 
frozen into a solid mass. The Triton ¢ er 
the power of cageateting parts and joints of ¥ al 
it has been deprived, and even an eye; ss times 
feet have been known to replace themselves ny 4 
in the course of one summer, so that 687 _ 
were reproduced. If the Salamandra macu 
deprived of its head, the trunk remains § 
its feet, and turns on being touched. T er ah 
which the brain has been abstracted, wane "4 
for months with closed eyes, feeling their w#y a’ 
have survived for twenty-three days without @ 
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of the rank Beddoes is entitled to hold, and having 
‘nted out his main defects, we now turn to the 
yolumes for the more agreeable task of justifying 
beautiful extracts our praise of his remarkable 
faculty of expression. The poetic imagery and 
l expression of these passages claim a place 
them beside the “specimens” which Charles 
b published from the Old Dramatists—“ speci- 
» which so deplorably misled public taste as 
to the value of the writers quoted from! 
Read this remembrance of an Orgie :— 


«Twas dull: all men spoke slow and emptily. 
Strange things were said by accident. Their tongues 
TUitered wrong words: one fellow drank my death, 
Meaning my health ; another called for poison, 
Instead of wine ; and, as they spoke together, 

Voices were heard, most loud, which no man owned: 
There were more shadows too than there were men ; 
And all the air, more dark and thick than night, 
‘Was heavy, as *twere made of something more 

Than living breaths.” 


Is it not ghastly and true? 
Here is an image of Power :— 

« And Power that strides across the muttering people 
Like a tall bridge.”’ 


Here a powerful expression :— 


**O that I could put on 
These feeble arms the proud and tawny strength 
Of the lion in my heart!”’ 


Here a picture of maiden love unconsciously be- 
traying itself :— 
‘* A year and more is past 

Since a brave Saxon knight did share our prison ; 
A noble generous man, in whose discourse 
I found much pleasure: yet, when he was near me, 
There ever was a pain which I could taste 
Even in the thick and sweetest of my comfort: 
Strange dread of meeting, greater dread of parting: 
My heart was never still: and many times, 

en he had fetched me flowers, I trembled so 
That oft they fell as I was taking them 
Out of his hand. When I would speak to him 
I heard not, and I knew not what I said, 
I saw his image clearer in his absence 
Than near him, for my eyes were strangely troubled ; 
And never had I dared to talk thus to him. 
Yet this I thought was Love. O self deceived! 
For now I can speak all I think to thee 
With confidence and ease, What else can that be 
Except*true love ?”’ 


A passage so tenderly thought and delicately ex- 
pressed is worth volumes of mere imagery, and is 
dramatic in the highest sense of the word. How 
true and well said that 


“Strange dread of meeting, greater dread of parting’’! 


For a magnificent intensity of expression, take 
this which occurs a few lines after the confession 
just cited :— 

“ Enter a KniGut. 
Knight, Hither, Sir Knight— 
Duke. What knight? 
Knight. What knight, but Wolfram? 
Duke, Wolfram, my knight! 
Sibyl, My day, my Wolfram! 
Duke. Know’st him ? 
Sibyl. His foot is on my heart; he comes, he comes.” 


The pun “ my day,” is like the Old Dramatists, 
a8 also the power of that line 


“ His foot is on my heart; he comes, he comes.” 


In the same school, and worthy a place beside 
the best, is this :— 

“ Duke. Thither? Thither? 
Toevery virtue. Ha! What's this thought, 
Shapeless and shadowy, that keeps wheeling round, 
Like a dumb creature that sees coming danger, 

And breaks its heart trying in vain to speak? 
Tknow the moment: 'tis a dreadful one, 
h in the life of every one comes once; 
When, for the frighted hesitating soul, 
ii h heaven and luring sin with promises 
Bi and contend: oft the faltering spirit, 
O'ercome by the fair fascinating fiend, 
Gives her eternal heritage of life 
Or one caress, for one triumphant crime.— 
Villain ! that dost long to sin, 
And dar’st not. Shall I dream my soul is bathing 
his reviving blood, yet lose my right, 
My only health, my sole delight on earth, 
For fear of shadows on a chapel wall 
Some pale painted Hell! No: by thy beauty, 
possess thee, maiden. Doubt and care 
trampled in the dust with the worm conscience ! 
arewel], then, Wolfram: now Amen is said 
nto thy time of being in this world: 


Traitor 


M shalt die. _Ha! the very word doth double 
Spm es of life: the resolution leaps 


y heart divinely, as doth Mars 
Upon the trembling footboard of his car, 
into battle wild and panting, 


Even as my death-dispensing thought does now, 
Ho! Ziba! 
Enter Zia. 

Hush! How still, how full, how lightly 
I move, since this resolve, about the place, 
Like to a murder-charged thunder cloud 
Lurking about the starry streets of night, 
Breathless and masked, 
O’er a still city sleeping by the sea. 
Ziba, come hither; thou’rt the night I'll hang 
My muffled wrath in, Come, I'll give thee work 
Shall make thy life still darker, for one light on’t 
Must be put out. O let me joy no more, 
Till Fate hath kissed my wooing soul’s desire 
Off her death-honeyed lips, and so set seal 
To my decree, in which he’s sepulchred. 
Come, Ziba, thou must be my counsellor.” 


We could multiply extracts, but enough has been 
given to indicate the nature of these volumes, to 
which we refer all lovers of poetry. 

On turning over these pages from which so much 
beauty rises to delight us, we are more than ever 
impressed with the sense of multiplied greatness 
demanded by a fine tragedy. Tragedies are among 
the first things youthful poets aim at. Of all 
literary efforts they present the greatest amount 
of absolute, irredeemable failure. They seduce 
dwarfs to attempt the labour of giants. Given a 
poetic soul, think of what further indidsensable 
conditions there go to the production of a fine 
tragedy: the poet must have undergone tragic 
emotion, not simply of the pathetic but of 
the peace-shattering tind ; to profound emotions 
he must add varied experience of men, their ways, 
their habits, and their motives; and even then all 
is not done—he must add thereto the instinct of 
dramatic art, and the knowledge of its limitations. 
What wonder that a fine tragedy is not written 
once in acentury? As tragedies these works of 
Beddoes are puerile; as specimens of poetic ex- 
pression they can scarcely be too highly praised. 





THE FAIR CAREW. 
The Fair Carew; or, Husbands and Wives. 13 vols. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 
“I am reading an idle tale,” writes the charming 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu to her daughter, 
* not expecting wit or truth in it, and am very glad 
that it is not metaphysics to puzzle my judgment, or 
history to mislead my opinion.” A quiet, con- 
tented frame of mind, euch as the novelist loves to 
meet with, and such as would welcome the calm 
mediocrity of works like this Fair Carew. We are 





neither young enough nor old enough to extend 
| very warm welcome to a book which does not charm 
| us by its art, or set us thinking by its reality; and 
|although The Fair Carew gives indications of a 
| talent which may in maturer years produce works 
that will stand eminent above the “ novels of the 

season,” yet in itself this novel decidedly belongs 

to those of the season, rather better than the gene- 
| rality, rather inferior to some few. One can read 
it in an idle evening, and find the reading pleasant. 
But the great test of a book is “ Do you desire to 
reread it?”’—and so little does Zhe Fair Carew 
fulfil such a test that, when the volume is closed, 
the work vanishes from your thoughts. 

A novel may interest by its story, by its skilful 
delineation of character, by its acute remark, or by 
its sustained eloquence. A good novel unites these 
qualities ; but the possession of one of them is 
often sufficient for success. We cannot recognize 
in the The Fair Carew any power of eloquence, 
nor any acuteness of observation. The story is 
not without interest, though made up of threadbare 
materials. ‘The best quality in the book is the 
power of sketching character, which, though it does 
not go beyond sketching, has nevertheless a dis- 
tinctiveness and freedom of touch which give hope 
of future excellence. Mrs. Damer, Esther, Mrs. 
Hamilton, and Mr. Francis are skilfully touched 
and without exaggeration. Something in the 
handling of the pencil here reminds us of the in- 
comparable Miss Austen, whom we take it the 
authoress of The Fair Carew (we assume the sex 
of the writer) has consciously or unconsciously 
made a model. 

May we suggest to all novelists that Miss Austen, 
incomparable as an artist, is the most dangerous of 
models? It is only plenitude of power that re- 
strains her from the perils of the form she has 
chosen—the perils, namely, of tedium and common- 
place. Dealing as she does with every day people 
aud every day life, avoiding all the grander tragic 
emotions and more impassioned aspects of Life, 
her art consists in charming us by the fidelity of 
the picture while relieving it of all the tedium of 








reality. One degree less felicitous, and failure 


begins! She makes her people act as 
pea peg may Fe - she is 
the only artist who has done this with success 
pees effect. Macaulay styled her a Prose 
hakspeare. We cannot, for our 

Shakspeare under prosaic conditions, 
so essentially involved in the whole i 
works ; but if we divest him, in thought, of his 
winged attributes—if we set aside his ior 
imagination, fancy, and rhythm, there will remain 
a central power of dramatic creation, the power of 
constructing and animating character, which may 
truly be said to find a younger sister in Miss 
Austen. Observe, however, that in place of his 
poetry we must put her daring ing from 
its humble truthfulness. Here again is a serious 
danger: into it all Miss Austen’s imitators fall, 
they cannot keep to the severe level of prose: they 
rise above it, and the result is incongruity; or they 
sink below it, and the result is tediousness. 

The authoress of The Fair Carew has lapsed 
occasionally into tediousness by the introduction 
of superfluous matter, and by presenting episodical 
scenes and people which do not excuse their pre- 
sence by arresting our interest. If the work bea 
first attempt, we shall be glad to meet the authoress 
again; for,as we have already indicated, the authoress 
is cleverer than her book. 


} 


TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN TURKEY. 
Travels in Eur hae in 1850. By Edmund Spencer, 
Eseq., Author of Travels in Circassia. 2vols. Colburn and Co, 
UNDER two very different as , namely, politics 
and entertainment, this work has unusual claims 
on attention. Mr. Spencer is an experienced 
traveller. He visited places not yet vulgarized by 
tourists; and visiting them as he did, acquainted 
with the language, familiar with the history, and 
prepared by general knowledge of the people, he 
was no cockney wanderer amazed and mystified by 
all he saw, he was no tiresome littérateur “ getting 
up” a book. His observations, therefore, have a 
value not commonly found in travels through Turkey; 
while as a matter of entertainment the mere fact of 
his swerving from the beaten track is enough to 
keep the interest alive. He takes us through 
Servia—Bosnia— Bulgaria — Macedonia— 
Albania—Epirus—the Ionian Isles—Hungary— 
and the Lower Danube. 

In point of matter we have only unqualified 
commendation to bestow on his book; with 
regard to style we should make some reserva- 
tions. There is nothing vicious in  it,—no 
“imaginative writing,” no flippancy ; but there 
is ‘something too much” of commonplace diction. 
Mr. Spencer will understand what we mean by a 
single illustration: no good writer now-a-days 
expresses the danger of a mountain-pass by 
saying that one false step “‘ would plunge him into 
eternity ;” such flowers of rhetoric grow in the 
penny-a-liner’s garden, but are not highly ap- 
preciated elsewhere. 

The political questions involved in the existence 
of Turkey are momentous. A careful reader of 
Mr. Spencer’s volumes will gain some clear con- 
ceptions of the various races now living under the 
Sultan; and of the means which Turkey possesses 
to uphold her position in Europe. Upon English ' 
ympathies Turkey has peculiar claims; first, that 
e is coveted by the Northern Bear; second, 
that under her minarets the exiled Hungarians 
found noble protection against despotic Austria and 
peremptory Russia ; thirdly, that Englishmen are 
treated there with unfeigned kindness and respect, 
the very name of Englishman being almost as 
good as an imperial firman. Nay, Mr. Spencer 
has urged in several places a claim that will thrill 
the very heart of England—a claim upon com- 
mercial enterprise. Here is an instance :— 

‘Our wealthy swineherd pointed out to me a drove 
of fat grunters, who were then most diligently turning 
up the earth in search of some root more dainty than 
the heaps of acorns that lay around them, and re- 
quested me to tell him how much heshould be likely 
to obtain a head for them in the London markets. 
When I assured him that each animal would be worth 
at least three hundred Turkish piastres, he cast upon 
me a look expressive at once of incredulity and anger, 
evidently regarding me as some mischief-loving 
Frank, who was amusing himself with his ignorance. 
Then, without even vouchsafing me a single ‘slouga’ 
or ‘ phala-bog,’ the usual salutation at parting, he 
spurred his steed, and, being well mounted, soon 
lefs us in the distance. 


I did not feel surprised at the conduet of the good. 





Servian, or his disbelief in my since the 
Austrians, who are the sole never 
pay more than three or four florins a 
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Ger- 
many. Might not this prove an advantageous 
tion for nothe of or oun wealth traders? In the inte- 
rior of the country they can be bought even at a lower 


®nimals, and then send them to every market in 
the 


rate; at the same time, their flavour being similar to | 


that of the wild boar, which they somewhat resemble in 
form, renders them the more acceptable to the epicure. 
Now, as the Danube is equally open to the commer- 
cial speculation of an Englishman as an Austrian, I 
trust that some of my friends will profit by the hint, 
and make their fortunes. 

“I feel assured that, if some of our enterprising 
countrymen, acquainted with commercial pursuits, 
were to visit these nces of European Turkey, 
They would find a rich field, as yet unexplored: bo 
here, as wellas in Moldavia and Wallachia, I found a 
most anxious desire on the part of the inhabitants to 
establish a more intimate commercial connection with 
Great Britain. Prince Constantine Soutzo, of Mol- 
davia, one of the most extensive landed proprietors 
of the province, frequently expressed to me his wishes 
to that effect, and me, on my return home, to 
open for him a negotiation with some English mer- 
chant for the disposal of his timber, corn, and cattle, 
which seemed to lie upon his hands without the pos- 
= sale. 

“ commerce should be reeiprocal, perhaps 
it may be expected that I should suggest Sat ar- 
ticles of our manufactures would be most likely to 
find a lucrative sale. Sheffield cu which all 
admire and covet, together with Staffordshire wares, 
would be much prized. As to printed calicoes, the 
Austrians monopolize the market; this is, however, 
not owing to their cheapness, nor the superiority of 
the fabric, but the manufacturer has had the Gielen 
to consult the taste of his buyers. The chief pur- 
pose for which they require calico is to make their 
long loose pelisse ; for these they use gaudy colours 
with broad stripes; it would, however, be advisable 
to send an agent to study the pattern, in order to 
secure with safety an extensive sale. In addition to 
these people, the Turks, particularly, have a decided 
predilection for everything that is Erglish ; the Aus- 
trian and Swiss manufacturers, aware of this pen- 
chant, most adroitly fix to their spurious and flimsy 
goods the name of some well-known English manu- 
facturer. Oiled paper being now superseded by glass 
for windows, occasions a large demand for the latter 
article. Watches are coveted by all ranks, and are 
valued and admired in proportion to their size.”’ 


Instead of following Mr. Spencer through his 
varied route, we will take random glimpses at the 
pictures he presents. Here is one of 


A SERVIAN TOWN, 

‘During my rambles through the streets of Alexi- 
nitz, in which, like all the other towns of Servia, we are 
certain to find something new—some feature charac- 
tetistic of this primitive people—I was struck with 
the novel manner in which the auctioneer exercises his 
vocation: when an article is offered for sale, whether 
a buffalo, a horse, or a lady’s bracelet, a drummer is 
sent forth to perambulate the town, exhibit the ar- 
ticle, and take the biddings. If he can write, he notes 
them down in his tablet; if not, why a notch ina 
piece of wood must serve the same purpose, and, 
when he has completed his promenade, he returns to 
the auctioneer, who examines the different amount of 
the sums which have been offered, and, if approved of 
by his employer, a loud rat-a-tat announces that the 
highest bidder is the purchaser. Nor is this the only 
office the town drummer exercises; he is, at the same 
time, the crier and the gazette; he announces the 
promulgation of a new law by a rat-a-tat, and the 
most important news of the day; and it is he who 
summons the inhabitants to arms, should the fierce 
Arnout, or the Bosnian, be making preparations to 
cross the frontier. 

**The vocation of this important functionary does 
notend here, Itis also his office to announce, at 
nightfall, that the hour has arrived, after which it 
becomes a punishable offence to be found in the streets 
without a lighted lantern, lamps having not yet con- 
tributed their aid to the enlightenment of ee 
These lanterns are made of transparent paper, gaudily 
painted, and so folded as to be capable of being car- 
ried in the pocket. The effect of a number of these 
moving about in different directions, resembling so 
many gigantic glow-worms, is exceedingly pretty. 

* The quarantine establishment is of great extent, 
enclosed with strong palisades, and guarded by a 
little army of pandours ; it contains sheds for mer- 
ehandize, and stables, a han, and a few huts for the 
accommodation of the traveller who may have the 
means of paying for the luxury of a roof. But as the 
tourists in this country usually consist of kiraidjis, 

swineherds, and drovers of cattle, a class who prefer 
the night air to the expenses of a han, they bivouac 
~~ a large open space in the centre, around blazing 
es 


“During the time I remained a détenu in the 
quarantine at Alexinitz, I counted from three to 
four h as wild-looking and mot- 
: as t was ever my lot to be 
.grt ope a iaing Fen Bim in led with 

b. ri, Herzegowina, and Tcherne- 
RA and 


Zinzars, Jews, Armenians, and Gipsies, habited in 
the costume of their respective tribes and na i- 
ties, and speaking as many languages as might have 
rivalled Babel itself. Notwithstanding they drank 
gallon after gallon of wine and raki, they might be 
cited as patterns of ao conduct and good humour 
to the inhabitants of the most civilized country in 
Europe. Here was no quarrelling nor fighting, all 
seemed intent upon amusing themselves, by singing, 
smoking, dancing, and cooking. Then, to afford a 
still greater variety of pastime, Shere were performers 
on the bagpipe, the reed, and the gousla, together 
with bards and story-stellers, spouting forth in the 
expectation of winning a few pari from the audience ; 
these, with our four-footed companions, who, it ap- 
peared, were also doomed to quarantine, formed a 
most uproarious concert: we had the grunting of 
swine, the braying of donkeys, the neighing of horses, 
the lowing of cattle, and the barking of dogs.”’ 


Here is a 
PORTRAIT OF A RENEGADE, 


“Tt appeated, while a mere youth in 1830, he had 
been compromised in some political movement that 
took rey in Northern Germany, which obliged him 
to seek a refuge in the Slavonian provinces of Hun- 
gaty on the Lower Danube. Here he endured every 
privation, nearly starved, suspected, hunted from 

lace to place by the espionnage of the police, his life 
forfeited should he be taken, Thus desperate and 
reckless of the future, he erossed the Danube into 
Turkey, became a Mussulman, and a soldier in the 
Turkish army. 

‘He had, no doubt, displayed great bravery and 
considerable military talent, for he had been elevated 
to the rank of bimbashi. Having chosen his path in 
life, retreat was no longer in his power, yet he bit- 
terly repented the step he had taken, which had ren- 
dered existence a blank. He held no communication 
with his family, who he was determined should never 
know they had a renegade for a kinsman; he had 
remained unmarried, for he would leave no inheritor 
of a name which he said always sounded in his ear 





as the knell of happiness; he never attempted to 
amass wealth, but expended his ample revenue in 
acts of charity, and assisting any of his poor country- 
men chance threw in his way, for his heart was sull 
thoroughly German. 

“ How deeply I commiserated the fate of this noble- | 
minded German, whom neither rank, nor wealth, 
nor power, could reconcile to his position—obliged to | 
conform to the tenets of a creed he despised, living 
among a people of whose intelligence he was cen- 
turies in advance, too frequently obliged to perform 
duties adverse to his feelings and opinions, fame, ho- 
nour, distinction, all that can animate man, existed 
not for him; with no beloved hand to smooth his 

illow, no kindred eye to shed the tear of love over 
is bed of sickness, he only looked forward to an 
honourable death, and to lie in the land of the 
stranger.” 


An amusing story of Bulgarian justice is told by 
Mr. Spencer. He had engaged a Greek guide to take 
him to Adrianople, and agreed to pay him on arrival 
for the use of the horses and his services. On the way 
the gui le frequently demanded money on various pre- 
texts. Before they had accomplished more than half 
the distance he had thus been paid nearly the whole 
amount, and refused to proceed, — he had 
never been paid a farthing. He not only swore 
this, but had the impudence to summon Mr. 
Spencer before the Kodji-bacha, or magistrate of 
the village :— 

“¢ Our little cause was tried in the presence of the 
whole of the villagers, who, with their Kodji-bacha, 
were already predisposed against me, by the repre- 
sentations of the subtle Greek. With great volu- 
hility and earnestness of manner, the clever scamp 
descanted on the unjust manner in which I had be- 
haved to him. Described me as one of those horrid 
Franks—a species of living vampyre, who travelled 
through the country poisoning the inhabitants by 
giving them pills; and, as a climax to all my mis- 
doings, I was denounced as a Latin Heretic—a thou- 
sand times wore than a Mahometan, an infidel, who 
ate, drank, slept, passed over dangerous rivers and 
crumbling bridges, and even heard the awful thunder, 
without making the sign of the cross! The women 
screamed and crossed themselves! the men gnashed 
their teeth! and the grave Kodji-bacha frowned most 








menaciously !”’ 
Fortunately, however, Mr. Spencer had taken the 


the agreement before starting, and repeated it at 
every advance of money; the mark was a cross. 
Against this plea, the guide declared that it was a 
fabrication—a mere trick to cheat him :— 

“* We now waited the verdict of the village Solo- 
mon, who, with true Oriental gravity, pondered over 
the case for some time in deep silence, At length, 
| he requested Demetrius and myself to take pen, ink, 





e rayahs of | and paper, and each make a cross, Now, we all | 


know how long a time it requires, and how many 


Amouts, Greeks and | wearisome efforts, before the school-boy can acquire | Society commen 


precaution of making the guide affix his mark to | 








sufficient command of his hand to make 4 

stroke. The i, who was ascholar, relied on 
proof to enable him to discover which party hag 
spoken the truth. As may be presumed, ¢ 
attempt made by the Greek, whether large or 5 
produced a cross, of crooked, jagged strokes, exact] 
similar to those in the pocket-book. This was de. 
cisive ; and the sentence of the village judge, to have 
the culprit sent to Dimotika, to receive judgment 
from the governor, brought the pitiful wretch to 
feet imploring for mercy, amidst the exeerations 
the eee interesting manifestation of the 
moral fecling of the people.” 


We must return to these volumes for further 
selections from their ample store. 








Che Arts. 

—_—_ 

THE TRUMPET-CALL (THEATRICAL), 

As an old war-horse browsing serenely in rich 

meadow lands, with no cares on fis soul except the 
flies, which disregard his quivering hide and whisking 
tail, suddenly starts into energetic life, throws his 
head high in the air, and feels the vigorous pulses 
of excitement throbbing through him at the old 
familiar sound, the clanging rhythm of the trum 
call—as he, a moment ago so peaceful, now feels 

“His soul in arms and eager for the fray,” 


so do I start from among the ancient folios which 
for many weeks have been the pastureland of m 
serene untroubled soul, and feel my dramatic pulses 
~~ at the old familiar sounds of ‘ reopening.” 

week ago I was calm, grave, a little pedantic 
perhaps (as becomes a man who reads big books 
and Greek with the “contractions ”’), but wholly 
indifferent to the footlights; and now—“ Oh!” ag 
Mr. Wordsworth says— 

“ The difference to me!” 

my calmness is gone, my blood is in a tumult, the 
Christian Fathers are put back on their shelves, my 


_ opera glass is taken out, the play bills arrest my 
| eye, the theatres which looked so blank and mourn- 


ful have a bustling joy in their aspect; and I feel, 
as the politicians are fond of saying, that we are 
entering a new era! 

The theatrical trumpet sounds; and Vivian is 
at his post. “Reopening”! What a_ beautiful 
word! how full of hope and joyful promise, like 
the sound of “ Breaking up” in the daye of Dr, 
Birch! There is Mr. Webster already in the field. 
He reopened The Haymarket with Macfarren’s 
opera of Charles the Second. A certain chill was 
given to my enthusiasm by observing that Mr. 
Harrison was again to be the distinguished tenor 
of that theatre, and I was not present at the re 
opening in consequence. ‘Then why did Mrs, 
Sterling, who has joined the Haymarket company, 
select such a part as the Countess in the Ladies’ 
Battle for her débat? It is not in Countesses, it 
is not in elegant comedy that her forte lies, and 
she hurts her reputation by attempting such parts. 
Leigh Murray too should be warned against cha- 
racters like Grignon. He is a charming actor, but 
comic he is not; and the vis comica is a gift, not an 
acquirement, 

The Princess’s opens to-night. Bartley is to 
resume his performances, and the management has 
been wisely liberal in the purchase of new plays. | 
hear that Jerrold, Marston, Lovell, Slous, and 
Bourcicault, have all new plays accepted, that Bayle 
Bernard is to furnish more than one, and that 
Serle’s little comedy will be produced on Monday. 
Success to them all! 

Bunn is active in engagements for Drury Lane. 
Drama and Opera will alternate. I hear that Miss 
Glyn is to make her appearance at this end of the 
town, and that several “ provincial celebrities” are 
to support her; she is decidedly the best tragic 
actress after Helen Faucit we now possess, and it is 
fitting that the West-End should have the opportunity 
of seeing her. I have too often and too frankly 
told her of her faults, not to be allowed to say 80 
much without suspicion. 

The Lyceum, it is said, will not open till 
Christmas. This will give ample time for the pre- 
paration of another King Charming. Jy 

So much for prospects. Meanwhile Jullien 8 
triumphant as ever, and deserves his success. 
Bottesini keeps up the marvel at his execution; 
Alexandre Billet, the classica! pianist, has been 
added to the attractions; and Mrs. Newton has 
replaced Miss Dolby. VIVIAN. 


“BELSHAZZAR” AT EXETER-HALL. _ 
On Friday evening, the London Sacred Harmonic 
its Season of 1851-2. e 
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heretofore successful progress of this society made | his popularity amongst the “ dangerous classes” 
us regret its choice of an opening Oratorio. We) gave umbrage to the French police, who politely 


never before heard a body of “ above eight hundred | invited him to close his school. 


performers,” engaged on a work so little worthy 
the pains bestowed. It may appear to some little 
short of sacrilege to speak thus of one of Handel’s 
works; but the wisest men have their feeble 
moments, and in writing Belshazzar Handel’s 
angel appears to have forsaken him. We havea 
concentration of all the mannerisms and most 
objectionable peculiarities of the great composer 
with scarcely one redeeming point—one ray of that 
inspiration, which is wont to shine forth so resplen- 
dently. ; Me 

The libretto of Belshazzar is very far inferior 
to almost any other adopted by Handel. It abounds 
with frivolous and undignified verbiage. ‘The arias 
are without sentiment, and the recitatives long, 
rambling, and discursive. The language of the 
recitatives appears particularly to have troubled the 
composer, who shifts about most unnaturally, 
scarcely succeeding in one happy inflexion. The 
imitative passage on the word “ wallowing,” in theair 
“ Behold the monstrous human beast!”’ is the most 
vulgar thing we ever yet met with. ‘“ Down among 
the dead men” is perfectly classical beside it. The 
choruses are very inferiorto Handel’s usually power- 
ful emanations, though they were exceedingly well 
executed ; indeed, the general performance, so far 
as the society was concerned, was admirable. 

We cannot say as much for all the principals. 
Miss Birch sang more out of tune than usual; 





Mr. Lawler would have done better if he had given 
the music a more attentive study; Mr. Lockey, | 
who can sing effectively, was unusually tame and 
spiritless ; Miss Dolby alone warmed the audience 
to enthusiasm. Her delicacy of Daniel’s inter- 
pretation of the “handwriting on the wall” was 
the most effective piece of recitative delivered in the 
hall for many a day. 

The band of the London Sacred Harmonic So- | 
ciety requires some additions, and it might be made 
more steady and generally effective. We were 

leased to » Banad however, that it has succeeded 

in that which has not yet 
the other Society: keeping down the instrumenta- 
tion in accompanying the Solo voices. ‘The Chorus 
also is unquestionably superior to its compeer. It 
is more steady in its intonation, and the leads are 
taken up with greater point and precision. May 
they both go on and prosper ! 

We suppose that there is some merit in dragging 
forward Belshazzar. Let it be fully accorded ; 
but let us at the same time hope that “duty” 
having been satisfied, this uncomfortable Oratorio 
may be permitted to retain an unobtrusive place on 
the shelves of the library. 





DR. MAINZER. 


The musical world has sustained a loss in the 
death of Dr. Joseph Mainzer, who expired at Man- 
chester on the 18th instant, after a long and painful 
illness. 

Dr. Mainzer was born at Tréves in 1805; he re- 
ceived his education at the College of ‘T'réves, and 
at the age of twenty-one, he embraced the profession 
of engineer of the mines, and began his experience 
in the coalfields of Dutweiler and Sieltzbach. The 
fatigues of the life of practical engineer were too 
severe for his bodily strength, and he was obliged 
to relinquish that profession and look out for 
another career. Whilst slowly recovering his 
health, his early love of music returned to him, 
and he determined to devote his life to it. 
He conceived the idea of popularizing the 
method of teaching music and adapting it as a 
mode of civilization to the lower classes. His 
system was quite distinct from the 
of Wilhelm, which Mr. Hullah has introduced 
80 successfully in England. ‘To qualify himself to 
carry out his cherished idea Dr. Mainzer studied 
under several of the most eminent masters of that 
time—Binck, had received the traditions of Sebas- 
tian Bach, and afterwards the Abbé Stadler. 

At the end of two years’ residence in Rome 
he returned to his native place and followed 
his vocation as a teacher. Subsequently he 
went to Paris where he opened a_ gratuitous 
Course of instruction in vocal music, to the 
Workmen of Paris at the Place de 1’Estrapade. | 

€ soon numbered more than two thousand pupils, 
entirely gathered from the working classes. They 
all adored him, and he exercised an absolute 
influence over these unguiet spirits. He was too 
devoted to his art to care for political influence or 


been achieved by | 


method | 


He had, of course, 
no alternative but compliance, Some time subse- 
sequently he came over to England; where he was 
free to succeed as well as he could—but very cheap 
or gratuitous instruction is not popular here, people 
are inclined to suspect what they do not pay for— 
and Mainzer’s success was not remarkable. In 
1844 he was invited to Edinburgh, where he effected 
a footing for his method of class singing. He 
subsequently went to Manchester where he 
laboured with great success to the period of his 
illness in November last, and which proved fatal 
after eleven months of unremitting suffering. Dr. 
Mainzer was remarkable for the purity and sim- 
plicity of his private life, his great disinterested- 
ness and devotion to his art. 

To make money was not his object, and it is to 
be feared that he has not even left a competence to 
his widow. His works, in all styles of composition, 
are numerous. The best are those of a religious 
nature—his elementary works are good, but he 
succeeded best in religious music. 


Organizations of the People, 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 
—E— 

TO THE MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL 
CHARTER ASSOCIATION. 
Hammersmith, November 20, 1851. 

Fe.ttow Cuartists,—You are summoned to the 
task of electing a new Executive, and before any 
among you may think of my name, I should like 
you to understand my actual position with re- 
spect to the objects of our Association. 

I will leave it to my colleagues in the Executive, 
and to yourselves, to judge whether I have failed to 
act with the majority of that body whenever a cor- 
porate action was needed ; or to say whether I have 
at all taken a separate position. In cases of differing 
opinion I have maintained my own view strongly 
until a vote was taken, and have then acted with the 
whole Executive. 

My bad health and busy life have at times pre- 
vented my attendance at your board; when absent 
I have more than ouce been so in the service of the 
People. 

A report was circulated recently that I had resigned. 
I deliberately resolved not to resign, precisely because 
our movement was not proceeding satisfactorily, and I 
thought that, at such a time, resignation would be 
desertion. If I were to resign, it would damage the 
cause. The same evil result would not follow if you 
were to abstain from electing me. For that reason I 
would prefer dismissal to resignation, 

Iam bound to declare, however, that I am not 
satisfied with the course taken by the Executive as a 
whole. The Executive adopted the draft which I 
laid before it as a preliminary programme for the 
Convention; I followed that up with a draft to be 
adopted by the Convention ; but the Committee pre- 
ferred the draft which was ultimately adopted. The 
difference between the two drafts was this:—the one 
adopted was long, and laid down many propositions 
not to be carried out forthwith ; mine was short, pro- 
posed a few things to be done, and would have set our 
Association in active movement. 

I desire that our Association should make its utility 
felt by the working classes in obtaining for them, as 
speedily as possible, material improvements in their 
condition, and especially, for the poorest among them, 
right of labour with a fair subsistence in return, I 
was first known to you as a Communist; such I 
remain ; and as such I desire to lose not a day that 
can be employed in promoting the right of the People 
to fair subsistence, in return for labour, guaranteed 
on the land and property of the country. I have 
explained this in my letters on ‘Social Reform ”’; 
but I mention the point here, in order that you may 
know the ground on which I shall continue to act if 
you reélect me. 

If you disapprove of that ground, I would advise 
you not to reélect me, but to elect a man who holds 
more strictly such views as you can sanction. If you 
do reélect me, I shall not question the colleagues 
whom you may appoint, nor discontinue the endea- 
vour to actin unison with the body of the Executive ; 
but if you do approve of the ground which I have 
declared, sufficiently to reélect me, pardon me if I 
say that it would be desirable for you to select 
colleagues who could act on the same ground of union 


| between political and social reformers. 


In any case, let me thank you for the confidence | ; L 
lowing instructions, the Committee adjourned to 


you have already reposed in me; and let me assure 


you that my most active exertions will continue to | 
promote, on the one hand, the — power and | 


material improvement of the working classes, and on 
the other, that generous elevation of policy, without 


to think of using his power to any aim beyond the | Which no class can obtain any power worth having. 


Progress of his pupils in singing. Nevertheless, 





Your servant, §$Txornron Hunt. 








NATIONAL CHARTER ASSOCIATION. 

The Executive Committee of this body held their 
usual weekly meeting on Wednesday ——. last, 
Present—Messrs. Arnott, Grassby, Hunt, Jones, 
and Milne. G. J. Harney, being in the —e was 
absent, as were also Messrs. Holyoake, Le Blond, and 
O’Connor, James Grassby was called to the chair, 
The correspondence received was read. : 

The Secretary called the attention of the Committee 
to the meeting of the Metropolitan Chartists, to be 
held in the Literary Institution, Leicester-place, 
Little Saffron-hill, Ray-street, Clerkenwell, on Sun- 
day afternoon, November 23. The business to be laid 
before the said meeting was discussed, and the mem- 
bers present expressed their intention to attend. 

John Arnott then read, and on the motion of 
Messrs. Milne and Hunt, the following was ted 
(Emest Jones dissenting from one portion thereof) as 
the 


ADDRESS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
NATIONAL CHARTER ASSOCIATION TO THE CHARTISTS, 


Brotuer Democrats,—The time has now arrived 
when it is our duty to return to you the trust which you 
have placed in our hands; and in so doing we consider it 
necessary to render you a brief account of our steward- 

ip. 

On accepting the duties imposed on us, we found the 
movement surrounded by difficulties, which we at onee 
did our utmost to remove by calling a general Conven- 
tion; where differences of opinion might be discussed, 
and an unity of action effected. The Convention met 
—men of intelligence and business habits from all parts 
of the country assembled—great social truths were ably 
debated; and the result was the adoption of a programme 
which was admitted (even by many opponents) to be of 
such a temperate and practical character, that its equal 
had never before emanated from any Chartist Conven- 
tion. Relative to the many thousand copies of that pro- 
gramme which were printed, and the excitement caused 
in the daily, weekly, and foreign press, you are already 
cognizant ; therefore we shall only add, that no document 
(the Charter itself excepted) issued by the Chartest body 
ever created so much public attention as the programme 
in question. 

hat the Convention agreed to we have, to the best 
of our ability, endeavoured to carry out. From its re- 
solves we have never swerved. While some of us may 
hold different opinions relative to others advocating a 
lesser measure of reform, still we emphatically assert 
(though averments to the contrary have been published) 
that never, in our collective or official capacity, has the 
most distant desire been expressed of committing you 
to any other course than that for which we were elected. 
We have kept the organization intact. We have not, nor 
would, mislead or deceive you. 4 

During this year 6000 cards of membership have been 
issued—many new localities have been formed—lectures 
have been delivered—public meetings held—and thou- 
sands of addresses, tracts, and circular’ have been dis- 
tributed. To those who ask, “‘ What have you done?” 
(itis a general rule that those who are the last to give 
are the first to ask this question,) we candidly reply, that 
we have done all that you heave enabled us to do. In 
fact, taking into consideration the unusual political 
apathy—the all-absorbing influence of the ‘ Great Na- 
tional Holiday’—and many other obstacles which we 
have had to struggle against, we feel a conscious satis- 
faction that we have not damaged the cause entrusted 
to our care; but, on the contrary, that we have devoted 
the means at our disposal to place the movement on a 
healthy, sound, and intellectual basis, 

Although the present aspect of Chartism is very far 
from — what we would desire (because petty jea- 
lousies and personal ambition still throw their witherin 
influences around it), yet we feel assured that the mem | 
of the people is rapidly tending towards democracy—that 
intelligence is progressing—and that prejudice to our 
principles is fast dying away. We are confident that the 
elements exist for a great and mighty movement, and 
that the only requisite for its success is a wise, united, 
and energetic action. 

You are now called on to nominate and elect nine fit 
and proper persous to direct your movement through 
the ensuing ree period which probably will be the 
most eventful in the history of the world. Your Execu- 
tive may be a mere shadow or nonentity to-day, but cir- 
cumstances of such a momentous character may ere lon 
arise that would place it in a highly prominent an 
responsible position; therefore, it is of the greatest im- 
a wee that you elect ‘good, true, and tried men.” 

efore you proceed to exercise your suffrages we beg of 
you to consider seriously what you are about, and if you 
are not prepared to support an Executive, not to elect 
one. But, though we have thought it our duty thus to 
advise you, we, however, trust that you will at once re- 
solve to lay aside all personal feeling, and enter into this 
important work with all the energy you can command— 
that an Executive will be elected (by many thousands) 
on whom you may rely, and that you will determine to 
support it, as you must be equally aware with ourselves 
that for the organization to be now broken up, would be 
the most disastrous event that could possibly happen to 
the cause of democracy. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
J. Arnott, General Secretary, 


The Secretary having been desired to issue the fol- 


Wednesday evening, November 26 :— 


InsTRucTIONS.—Notice is hereby given (in accordance 
with the Rules) that all localities are requested to nomi- 
nate nine persons, to act as an wapall (Secretary ex- 
cepted) Executive Committee, for the ensuing year; 
such persons having been bond fide of the 

tion for at least six months, The nominations to 
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be forwarded to the General Secretary, on or before 
Wednesday, December 3, for publication in the demo- 
cratic journals of December 6 and 7, when further in- 
structions will be given as to the mode of election ; and 
it is especially requested that no votes be forwarded until 
the nominations have been duly published. All nomina- 
tions received after the time stated will be null and void. 
Signed, on behalf of the Committee, 
Joun Arnott, General Secretary. 


voked into rudeness nor bantered out of their principles; | 
and will continue to deserve the suffrage at the hands of 
the Government alike whether they are Loyal or Re- 
publican. 

The Times has vaunted the chivalry of feeling 
excited by the presence of her Majesty, and in- | 
judiciously demanded when the singin President of 
a Republic would be the object of a sublime affection, 
or shrine of sacred relics. Since then we have seen 
demonstrations in Birmingham and Manchester, such 
as could not have been called forth, had all the kings 
and queens of Europe been turned at once into the 
provinces. The speaker whose statement the Manchester 
Guardian questions, had secn in some twenty Northern 
towns, people in all ranks of life in an absolute frenzy to 
know when Kossuth and Mazzini would come among 
them. Lancashire has now witnessed a welcome to an 
obscure Hungarian attorney, surpassing all that the 
ancient royalty of England could call forth, and that 
because the untitled Magyar represented Freedom and 
the Sovereignty of the People. When the Queen went 
down there, the factories were closed and workmen 
literally forced into the streets to swell the numbers. In 
the case of Kossuth, every official obstacle was thrown 
in the way. If we make the uncourtly comparison it is 
not our fault—the Conservative journals have themselves 
to thank for it. Ion. 





POLITICAL CONDUCT OF THE LANCASHIRE WORKING 
CLASS TO THE QUEEN, 

The outery made by several public journals, because 
the toast of the Queen was omitted by the President of 
the Kossuth Banquet at Highbury-barn, is simply ridicu- 
lous. It would have been much more disrespectful to 
the Queen to have made her health the subject of 
clamour. A reluctant tribute is an unsatisfactory com- 
pliment; while, in giving the toast of ‘“‘ The People,” 
the Queen is included in it, which is more than takes 
place in those assemblies where ‘‘ The Queen” only is 
given—which toast does not include the people; for we 
know that while the political welfare of the people will 
always include the personal welfare of the Queen, the 
political welfare of the Queen does not always include 
the personal welfare of the people. 

Some members of the Provincial and Metropolitan press 
have discussed the speech made in proposing “‘ Turkey and 
its Independence,” at the above banquet. The speaker put 
the case of a dilemma, founded on the policy of the Times, | ; “ : : 
in order to show the advent of Universal Suffrage in Great after the first week in December. The premises comprise 
Britain. ‘* The Times represented, in more than one | 4 !ecture-room, storeroom, wardroom, and a residence for 
leading article, that the conduct of the working classes | the storekeeper. Moneys received for the week :—Leeds, 
of the North, the men into whose ear every political | £5- 4s. 2d.; London, per Mr. Corfield, 10s. Building 
demagogue from Henry Hunt to Feargus O'Connor had | Fund:—J. T., Leeds, 2s. 6d.; a Christian Minister, ds. 
poured the leperous distilment of his Radicalism, proved | Propagandist Fund, 6s. 8d.—J. HeNpvenson, Sec. : 
that they were yet Joyal—that their enthusiasm and | . Tue WorkineG Man’s Institute, Briguron.—This 
respectful bearing in the presence of their Queen abun- | institute is improving in members, and cordial feeling 
dantly proved it. The speaker at Highbury-barn said, | Which lately was unhappily interrupted. The efforts 
if that were so, these men deserved the suffrage on ac- | ™ade by the industrious classes to instruct themselves, 
count of their loyalty. But if they were not loyal—as | Teally deserves more fraternal help from their wealthy 
he knew they were not—the case was stronger in their | D€ighbours than is usually vouchsafed. The lectures 
favour. For while they had cultivation enough to respect | Selected by this institute indicate an anxiety as to per- 
the Queen’s person, they would, if opportunity was af- sonalimprovement. The last lecture of which we have 
forded them, give their votes respectfully, thought- | @ ‘port was upon the “ Instructional Systems of Jacotot 
fully, but unequivocally, against the continuance of | 294 Pestalozzi,” delivered in the Townhall by Mr. 
the Queenly Office, because they knew that the | Holyoake, of London. The number of ladies present 
Queen was the symbol of aristocratic rule always indicxte the return of general interest in the welfare of 
adverse to the liberties of the people. If, there- this Working Man’s Institute, which was commenced = 
fore, the people could treat with marked respect | 1848, and is held at No. 4, Windsor-street. The terms 
the person of a political foe, or one whom they consi- | 4" one penny per week, payable three months in ad- 
dered as such, it was proof that they had attained toa | vance. The advantages are—a library of circulation—a 
cultivation which showed their fitness for the Franchise, | ™@@ding room, open daily from ten till ten, supplied with 
as it was ever a higher proof of civilization and refine- | daily and other newspapers and periodicals. Occasional 
ment»to behave courteously to an antagonist than to a | lectures are provided in addition. . , 
partisan. Therefore, whether the Times was right or| 4 Literary Exiie.—Mr. Wilhelm Wolf, late editor 
whether it was wrong, it equally proved the fitness of | of the New Renish Gazette (a Democratic paper of 
the working men of the North to exercise Universal Germany, and one that fought the batile of truth bravely 
Suffrage; for if they were ‘loyal’ they were entitled to | and long) and Democratic member of the Frankfort 
it on account of their loyalty, and if they were not loyal | National Assembly, is an exile in this country. He is 
they were much more entitled to it on account of their | desirous of employing himself as a teacher, and is quali- 
courtesy and refinement, which proved them capable of | fied to instruct in the Classics, French, German, Arith- 
distinguishing principles and maintaining them without | metic, History, and the branches of a sound popular 
vi»lence or rudeness.” education. Friends of Democracy may serve him _by 

The Manchester Guardian, in an article of comment | dre or finding him — in teaching. His 
on this speech, is of opinion that a poll taken in Man- | ateress ie 5, Beoad-strest, Golden-equare. 
chester on the question of the Queen’s office would be in | * 
her favour. Be it so; but then let us hear no more of | 
the “danger” of entrusting Manchester with Universal | 
Suffrage. The Times, as we have seen, has claimed 
sound allegiance for the working classes of all Lanca- 
shire; and if Lancashire is sound, any place in her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions issound. The Charter, therefore, is a 
perfectly ‘‘safe’’ political measure; and the Queen of 
these realms might enjoy to-morrow, what no potentate 
has been able to enjoy for some time—the distinction 
of sitting on a throne of the People, elected by Uni- 
versal Suffrage to that honour. Itis very strange that 
the Royalists do not put the Republicans for ever to 
shame by a process so flattering to themselves, so easy 
of adoption, so popular in its character, so safe in its 
results, and so conclusive against their opponents. 

Some ground (very faint, perhaps) exists for differing 
from the Royalist organs, in the fact that the working 
men of this country are very well aware that if there 
were no Queen there would soon be no Aristocracy, and 
were there no Aristocracy there would soon be no House 
of Lords, and were there no House of Lords there would 
be a freer and much more liberal and genial House of 
Commons, where the interest of the people would receive 
much better attention and much more respectful treat- 
ment than now It is very well understood that the 
Queen is the small end of the wedge of oligarchical mis- 





Repemption Society.—The directors have taken 
commodious premises in Trinity-street, Leeds, where 
the business of the Society will be transacted on and 
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There is no learned man but willconfess he hath much 
profited by reading controversiea, his senses awakened, 









now trained from childhood toreason respecting human 
nature and human proceedings upon false premises ; 


| to attribute the formation of the convictions, feelings, 


will, conduct, and character of their fellow beings, 
and of themselves, to a supposed cause which is not 


| the true cause of their formation ; and thus to be blind 


to the true causes, to seek for those causes ina wrong 
direction, to be unable to discover them, and to 
address their educational measures, their endeavours 
for the prevention or correction of that which they 


| deem to be wrong, and for the production of that 


which they deem to be right, in the thoughts, 
feelings, will, conduct, and character of the individual 


| whom they would educate or influence, immediately 


to the individual, or to his will, which they imagine 
to be free and to be the primary cause by which hig 
thoughts, feelings, wills, conduct, and character are 
produced (while, in fact, it is, as was shown in my 
last letter, an effect of the internal and external 
circumstances existing at the time of its formation) ; 
instead of addressing them to the external circum. 
stances, which are the influential causes by which the 
natural faculties, qualities, and powers of the indi- 
vidual are originally produced, and are subsequently 
influenced for good or evil, and made to receive a good 
or a bad development, producing good or bad 
qualities and tendencies ; which qualities and tenden- 
cies become internal causes or circumstances, by 
which, in combination with the external circumstances 


| of any given time, the thoughts, feelings, will, and 


conduct of the individual are produced, and the 
subsequent further development cf his character is 
determined. 

Failing, as men invariably do, and as, from the 
false direction and injurious tendency of their en- 
deavours, they must do, to produce a consistently 
wise and good character, and corresponding thoughts, 
feelings, wills, and conduct; they are thus made to 
imagine that human nature is intrinsically bad, and 
is incapable of being made good by any educational 
means that can be devised; while the truth is, that, 
through the misleading of the false supposition, men 
have always hitherto been made to adopt in education 
the very means which are directly calculated to 
produce the unsatisfactory results which have been 
produced, and which alone can be produced so long 
as such means shall be employed; and that, by the 
employment of proper means, which are now known, 
and have been most successfully and extensively 
proved in practice, all who are not originally mal- 
formed in the extreme may be caused to acquire a 
very superior genera! character, —immensely superior 
intellectually and morally (that is to say, in substantial 
useful knowledge and consistent goodness of feeling), 
to any that can be formed under the influence of the 
false supposition. 

Educators, legislators, and governors, lay and 
clerical, and mankind in general, being thus mistaken 
respecting human nature, and ignorant of the effects 
of external circumstances upon it, and having them- 
selves, through the influence of the false supposition 
upon them, inferior and injurious habits of thought 
and feeling, they are thus filled with ever active 
internal circumstances highly injurious to themselves, 
and they and their general proceedings are con- 
sequently, of neccssity, ever active injurious ex- 
ternal circumstances to those whom they educate and 
influence. ‘They are made to blame, to attribute 
demerit, and to punish vindictively,—to think, feel, 
and act with injustice, unkindness, and harshness, 
not unfrequently increasing to the extremes of hatred 
aud cruelty, towards those who have had the misfor- 
tune to be made bad or inferior, or what they regard 
as bad or inferior. While, it is evident that if they 


| had known that man does not make his own character, 
&c., by an independent power, but that his character, 
| &c., are produced by a natural process of causation, 


under the control of the laws of God; and if they had 
reasoned, felt, and acted consistently with this know- 
ledge ; and more especially if they had been trained 
from their childhood under the influence of this 
knowledge consistently applied to practice; their 


| disapprobation, their appreciation of badness or in- 


feriority, and their treatment of the bad or inferior, 
would have been considerate, just, and (under the 
influence of the natural instinct of benevolence, which 














virtues of her Royal Conso:t, will very deservedly com- 


rule, which is driven into the heart of the country. The | and hisjudgment sharpened. If, then, it be profitable for | would then have been cultivated and strengthened, 
personal amiableness of the Qucen, and the minor public | him to read, why shoul in not, at least, be tolerable for | instead of having been repressed and weakened as It 
ee aermeney to Wike,—usen. rniow is through the influence of the false supposition 


mand for them the respect and esteem of the nation. 
But personal regard and political function are very 
different things, and are so considered by the Republicans 
of the North. Because they, however, remembered this, 
greatly to their honour, on her Majesty’s recent visit, 
the Times newspaper denuded them at once of their poli- 
tical integrity ; and the Manchester Guardian speaks of 
them in the offensive terms of “ eating the leek of loyalty.” 
This is the way your Conservatives brutalize the people, 
and afterwards reproach them with ferocity which they 
themselves have taught them. Ifa Chartist or Republican 
is rude to the Queen, he is very properly denounced for his 
coarseness; but if he is respectful and courteous, his 
political faith is at once denied to him—he is classified 
with Royalists, and taunted with eating “ the leek of 
loyalty.” If this is not to make rudeness necessary to 
the defence of the politicalintegrity of the people, let the 
Conservative answer? But we trust and believe that 
the working men of the North will have too much good 





sense to be thus demoralized, and will neither be pro- 





and its consequences) compassionate and kind. 
But it is also evident that, as a necessary result 
| from the removal of the false supposition, and from 


THE POWER OF EDUCATION. 
Lerrer IV. 
London, November 3, 1851, 
Srr,—I have now to point out the modifications in 
the ideas, feelings, will, conduct, and character of | 
man, which are produced by the supposition that ) 
man determines the formation of his | 


the discovery of the causes of good and evil to man 
(to which discovery the removal of that supposition 
is an indispensable preliminary, and the opposite 
truth, consistently followed out, an unerring guide), 
the occasion for forbearance and compassion would 
gradually, but not slowly, be removed; for if edu- 
cators, legislators, and governors, lay and clerical, 
and society generally, were possessed of the know- 
ledge of the true causes of good and evil to mankind, 
and had learned to think, feel, and act consistently 
with thatknowledge,—instead of permitting or making 
the external causes of badness, or inferiority, or evil, 
to exist, and, through these, the internal causes also, 
and being themselves to all under their influence the 
most influential of the external causes of evil; a0 


feelings, will, conduct, and character, by an indepen- 
dent or * free’’ will,—a supposition which showed 
in my last letter to be in direct opposition to palpable 
facts, and therefore to be demonstrably false. 

By attentively observing facts as they occur within 
us and around us (and especially when our powers of 
observation have been released in some measure from 
the impediment to their right exercise which is 
occasioned by the false supposition), we discover that, 


through the influence of this supposition, mankind are 
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en 
“afterwards ignorantly and ineffectually punishing or 
contending with vindictiveness against the necessary 
effects ; they would acquire other] ideas, feelings, 
and general qualities, which would be to themselves 
internal causes of good, and which would make them 
external causes of good to others; and they would 
remove all other external causes of evil, and substitute 
for them the external causes of good, and would thus 
effectually prevent the formation of bad or inferior 
qualities, &c., or of internal causes of evil in those 
educated under their influence. 

Man must always dislike inferiority or badness, or 
what appears to him to be inferiority or badness ; 
and this dislike must, in some degree, be extended to 
the individuals in whom these attributes exist, so 
long as the inferiority or badness is excessive (for 
man is so constituted that he must dislike that which 
is offensive to him), but by the removal of the false sup- 
position respecting the imegined free will of indivi- 
duals, and of the fulse and unjust ideas and feelings and 
habits of thought and feeling consequent upon that 
supporition,—dislike would be divested of the un- 
kindness and harshness which, through the influence 
of that supposition, are now associatcd with it; and 
would be made to be accompanied in all cases by 
compassionate and kind ideas and feelings, and con- 
sequently by gentle, though judicious and firm treat- 


ment; and, so modified, and correspondingly ex- | 


ressed, under other favourable influences, which the 

nowledge of the causes of good and evil to man 
would cause to be formed (and whi.h shall be sub- 
sequently ré ferred to)-—the expression of dislike or 
disapproval, operating upon man’s natural love of ap- 
probation, would be a powerful reformatory external 
circumstance ; instead cf being, asit is when felt and 
expressed as at present with the harshness and vin- 
dictiveness of blame and retaliation, a powerful ex- 
ternal cause of evil, tending always to excite, in those 
whose characters have been formed under its influ- 
ence, injurious ideas and feelings and conduct, 
similar to those which are thus expressed and 
exhibited. 


I must reserve the further consideration of this | 


subject fur another letter. Henry Travis. 

P.S. In my last, “ resist without an effort or tempta- 
tion ’’ should have been—" resist without an effort a 
temptation.” 


THE CATHOLIC TRUTH. 


October 29, 1851. 


the Divine Beneficence, let them be prepared to ex- 
pose the artful attempts of sectarianism to filch the 
new cloth for the purpose of patching their old gar- 
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S1r.—It is well to note the signs of the times, and | 


to rest assured that, out of the chaos of opinion which 
at present reigns in the realms of theology, order will 
arise, and a new creation of religious thought arise, 
more in accordance with man’s advanced state in 
civilization and science. Some of the clergy of the 
Established Church, convinced of the untenableness 
of the old doctrine of depravity arising from man’s 
fall, are teaching that of progress and development, 
uniting these ideas to the orthodox terms of redemp- 
tion through the merits of Christ's sacrifice, strange 


as this association is. I hearda reverend gentleman, | 


last Sunday evening, endeavour to interpret Paul's 
language in Romans viii. 20 on this hypothesis. The 
creature (7. e., the whole creation) was made subject 
to vanity (7. e., was made imperfect, because finite), 
not willingly (either by the Creator or the creature, 
but necessarily), who hath subjected the same in 
hope of salvation (query, from imperfection; ergo, 
from finiteness) through the merits of Christ Jesus 
(the revealed God), Of course, believers only, ac- 
cording to this hypothesis, obtain the benefit; conse- 
quently, the strong objection of intolerance and in- 
justice is not in the least removed by this mode of 
treating the subject, especially as Sin and Satan are 
as busy and successful under the new hypothesis as 
the old. 

I particularly wish to draw the attention of the 
New Reformers to these and other attempts, on the 
rad of the orthodox, to drag in opinions they have 
ong combated, but which are at last too strong for 
them to withstand, and, making them their own, 
render them subservient to the maintenance of those 
narrow, soul-separating creeds which oppress so hea- 
vily the heart of humanity, Thus have they done 
with astronomy—denounced and persecuted its truest 
teachers, and then claimed that science as their no- 
blest ally. So with geology. Fifty years back, the 
deductions which have since been made were only 
dim perceptions. Those who demanded for the earth’s 
existence a period rather longer than six thousand 
years were pointed out as infidels, destroyers of God’s 
truth, &c.; and now the learned divine complacently 
talks of the myriads of ages of this globe’s progressive 
existence, with the text, ‘* because in six days the 
Lord created the heavens and the earth,” staring him 
in the face ; and now the theory of man’s progressive 
development they would quietly absorb, and make it 





& part and parcel of their system, without following | 


out the necessary consequences to which the adoption 
of this doctrine must lead, viz., that all evil and im- 
perfection is disappearing as man grows into a more 
perfect being. Here all creeds and institutions take 
rank as processes for arriving at this result, when 
each man shall become a law to himself 

wet the Reformers, then, be on their guard, and, 
while they endeavour to erect their altar of faith to 
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; se 8 #8 py Ase Derby, Plain ......04.. tesceeeseesescees 46 — 50 
Last Official Quotation for Week ending Friday Evening. eset, Case. oc. cvgeoesnnssenestpcanebsanesnnisess ae. Me 
RAILWAYS. ! BANkKs. 2 Eggs, French, per 120, 6s. Od. to 6s. 9d. 
Aberdeen oe +» 103) Australasian .. de eee nea eee a 
jristol and Exeter .. 79 | British North American 45 " a = daditeedinieny 
Geiaisilan : - § | Colonial .. a 5 hola FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Eastern Counties «» 148 | Commercial of London,, 254 ‘riday, November 14, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 2 | London and Westminster 30 BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—H. Lewin, Wellingbo 
rg < . ? ? . ° rough 
Great Northern .. 17 Lendon Joint Stock .. 18} | Northamptonshire, draper. ‘ 8 84, 


Great 8. & W.( Ireland) 35 
Great Western .. on 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 57 


Lancaster and Carlisle _ 


NationalofIreland .. 0 — 
National Provincial ..  — 
2 | Provincial of Ireland .. 41 
Union of Australia o- 354 


Bankrurts.—-R. Brown, Gravel-lane, Southwark, and St. 
Mary-at-Hill, basket-maker, to surrender November 20, Decem- 


; 
: ber 22; solicit.r, Mr. Holmer, Bridge-street, Southwark; official 


: ——- aul assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman-street-buildings—T. BUCKLAND 
Lond., Brighton, &S, Coast %5 | Union of London «> Wd | Queenhithe, wine-merchant, November o4, Dasaainr 22; soli- 
London and Blackwall.. <i ae MINEs, citors, Wilde, Rees, Humphry, and Wilde, College-hill; official 
ntonsee N.-Western art eter 0 eesneek 4 adil tors assignee, Mr. Johuson, Basinghall-street-—G. Cook, Tottenhame 
Midiand ., - - on sraziila n a - ae t= d, f i Nov ~ tai 

tanh © ; ¢2 | Ditto, St. John del Rey 19 court-road, furniture dealer, November 20, January 1; solicitor, 


Mr. Nind, Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street; official i 

Mr. Johnson, Basinghall-street—J. Bate, New Wineor. 
builder, November 25, January 2; solicitor, Mr. Wilson Godli- 
4 man-street, Doctors’-commons ; official assignee, Mr. Wilitmore, 
a Basinghall-street-—W. LANcErIeLp, Camberwell, butcher, No- 


South-Eastern and Dover — | Cobre Copper .. ee Sip | 
South-Western .. _— MISCELLANEOUS, 
York, Neweas., & Berwick 18% | Australian Agricultural 
York and North Midland 21}} Canada .. ee - 


_ 
ow 


Docks. General Steam ., vember 28, December 23; solicitor, Mr. Smith, Barnard’ 
Bast and West India .. 142 | Penins.&OrientalSteam 674 ‘ 5 Naas P o Smith, Bar s-inn ; 
London... .. ., 116 | Royal Mail Steam ,, 3, | Smcial assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch-lane, Lombard-street— 





i cae “* "ah | Seah kesaian *. 834 H. pee eager e Saffron Wallen, ironmonger, November 28, 


; sol 8, Messrs. Sharpe, Field, Jackson, 
Newbould, Bedford-row; and terme Th tatlron 
AVERAGE PRICE OF SUGAR. Walden ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Sambrook-court, 
The average price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed | Basinghall-street-—-M, T. 8. Wats, Rom linené: . 
from the returns made in the week ending the llth day of | November 25, December23; solicitors, Messrs. Ashurst and 
November, 1851, is 2lgs, 9d, per ewr. Old Jewry; official assignee, Mr, Edwards, 
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Basinghall-street-—H. Hopews, Addington-place, Camberwe 
coach builder, November 25, December 23; solicitors, Messrs. 
Wire and Child, St. Swithin’slane; official » Mr. Graham— 
W. Lasterr, Ash next Sandwich, hay dealer, November 22, 
solicitor, Mr. Mourilyan, Verulam-build 


Janua 10; . ings. 
Gra Pola and Mr. Lee, Sandwich; official ass % x 
Nicholson: Basinghall-street—N. D’Arcy, Pall-mall t, hotel 
keeper, November 22, December 27; solicitors, Messrs. Rogers, 
Manchester-bui . Westminster; i » Mr. 


Nicholson, Basi: treet—T. B. Brown, Handsworth, Staf- 
fordshire, blister manufacturer, November 29, December 22; 
solicitors, Messrs. Coldicott and men Dudley, and Mr, Hodg- 
son, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham— 
E, Aston, Kingston-upon-Hull, lend . D ber 3 
and 31; solicitors, Messrs, Shackles and Son, Hull; official as- 
signee, Mr. Carrick, Hull—P. Jonzs, Liangattock, Monmouth- 
shire, shareholder in the Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire 
Banking Company, N b 26, b 1; licitors, 
Messrs. Blount and Davis, Usk, and Mr. Bevan, Bristol ; official 
assignee, Mr. Aeraman, Bristol—J. CarnNs, Newport, Moa- 
mouthshire, banker, December 1 and 29; solicitor, Mr. Bevan, 
Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol—D. E. Montgs, 
Liverpool, broker, December 4 and 19; solicitors, Messrs. Whit- 
ley, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 
Tuesday, Nivember 18. 

Banxrvurts.—S8, IsHerwoop and N. T. IsHeRwoop, Lud- 
| aoe house decorators, to surrender November 24, 

anuary 1; solicitors, Messrs. Reid, Langford, and Marsden, 
Friday-street, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Cole- 
man-street-buildings —T. Loven and C, W. Lewis, Great 
St. Helen’s, oy Tyg ne tend Within, drysalters, De- 








cember 1, Januar ; solicitors, Messrs. “2 and Loxley, 
Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. Bell, leman-street- 
inchest South t 





buildings—-W. Wuite, 5 Pp builder, 
November 28, January 2; solicitors, Mr. Sanger, Essex-court, 
Temple; and Messrs. Edwards and Godwin, Winchester; official 
assignee, Mr. Cannan, Aldermanbury—G. WAKELING, Chelms- 
ford, auctioneer, November 29, Janu 10: solicitors, Messrs. 
Trehern and White, Barge-yard, Bucklersbury; and Messrs. 
Chalk and Meggy, Chelmsford ; official assignee, Mr. Nicholson, 
Basinghall-street—S. AsuLtn, Eastcheap, corn-factor, De- 
cember 5, January 30; solicitor, Mr..Murray, London-street ; 
official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers—J. Cus- 
TANER, Greenwich, miller, November 29, January 10; solicitors, 
Messrs. Lawrence, Plews, and Boyer, Old Jewry Chambers ; 
official assignee, Mr. Nicholson, Basinghall-street—A. Movartrt, 
Creed-lane, City, wine merchant, December 2, January 6; soli- 
citors, Messrs, Young and Son, Mark-lane, Fenchurch-street ; 
official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch-lane—R. W. Dapp, 
Chatham, victualler, November 25, December 23; solicitors, 
Mesers. Cox and Son, Bucklersbury; official assignee, Mr. Graham 
—J. FULLER, Ely. Cambridgeshire, st , November 28, 
December 23; solicitors, Messrs. Pickering, Smith, and Thomp- 
son, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s-inn; and Messrs. T. and G. 
Archer, Ely; official assignee, Mr. StansfeldJ.C. SANForD, 
Paternoster-row, stationer, December 5 and 23; solicitor, Mr. 
Innes, Billiter-street ; official assi , Mr. Stansfeld—J. Wuit- 
WAM, jun., Huddersfield, woollen cloth facturer, D b 
l and 22; solicitors, Mr. Floyd, Huddersfield; and Messrs. 
Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds— 
J. Hr, Thorne, Yorkshire, wine merchant, December 6, 
January 10; solicitors. Messrs. England and Sons, Hull; and 
Mr. Bulwer, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, Sheffield— 
T. Carr, D ter, innkeeper, D ber 6, January 10; 
solicitor, Mr. Smith, Doncaster; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, 
Sheffield —R. Cotttns, Bawdlands, Clitheroe, Lancashire, grocer, 
November 25, December 19; solicitors, Mr. Sutton, Manchester; 
and Messrs, Blackhurst and Son, Preston ; official assignee, Mr. 
Lee, Manchester—J. ENTWISLE, Manchester, cotton manufac. 
turer, November 28, b . licitors, essrs. Sale, 
Worthington, and Shipman, Manchester; official asignee, Mr. 
Lee, Manchester—T. Fray, Wigan and Manchester, check 
manufacturer December 2 and 13; solicitor, Mr. Mayew, Wigan; 
official assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 


























CHEAP FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Just published, post-free, one stamp, 


y ILLIAMS AND NORGATE’S SECOND- 
HAND CATALOGUE, 

No.4, Literature, History, Travels, German Languages, Il- 
lustrated Books, Art, Architecture, and Ornament. Six hun- 
dred Works at very much reduced prices. 

2. WILLIAMS AND NORGATE’S GERMAN 
BOOK CIRCULARS. New Books and Books reduced in price. 

No. 28. Theology, Classics, Oriental and European Languages, 
General Literature. 

No. 29. Sciences, Natural History, Medicine, Mathematics, &c, 

*,* Gratis on application. 

WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS, BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN, and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS,—Con- 
ducted by Mr. J. G. WILSON, C. E., 18, Great George-street 
(opposite the Abbey), Westminster, Every description of 
business connected with Patents transacted daily. Inventors 
assisted in ascertaining the novelty of their Inventions and with 
Capital when required. Office hours, Ten to Four o’Olock. 


PPLICATIONS OF GUTTA PERCHA.— 
DOMESTIC, &c.—Soles for Boots and Shoes, Lining 
for Cisterns, &c., Picture Frames, Looking-glass Frames, 
Ornamental Mouldings, Bowls, Drinking Cups, Jars, Soap 
Dishes, Vases, Ornamental Ink-stands, Noiseless Curtain Rings, 
Card, Fruit, Pin, and Pen Trays, Tooth-brush Trays, Shaving- 
brush Trays, Window-blind rd, Clothes’ Line, Drain and 
Soil Pipes, Tubing for Watering Gardens, &c., Lining for 
Bonnets, Watch Stands, Shells, and Lighter Stands. UR- 
GICAL—Splints, Thin Sheet for Bandages, Stethoscopes, Ear 
Trumpets. Bed Straps, and Bedpans for Invalids. CHEMICAL 
—Carboys, Vessels for Acids, &e., Siphons, Tubing forconveyin 
Oils, Acids, Alkalis, &c., Flasks, Bottles, Lining for Tanks an 
Funnele. MANUFACTURING—Buckets, Mill Bands, Pump 
Buckets, Felt Edging, Bosses, Shuttle Beds, Washers, Round 
Bands and Cord, Breasts for Water-Wheels. FOR OFFICES, 
&e.—Wafer Holders, Ink-stands, Ink-cups, Pen Trays, Cash 
Bowls, Washing Basins, &c., Tubes for Conveying wrt 
Canvas for covering Books, &c., and Plan Cases. AGKI- 
CULTURAL — Tubing for Liquid Manure, Lining for 
Manure Tanks, Traces, and Whips, El.ECTRICAL, &c.— 
Covering for Electric Telegraph Wire, Insulating Stools, Battery 
Cella, and Electrotype Moulds) ORNAMENTAL—Medallions, 
Brackets, Cornices, Mouldings in imitation of Carved Oak, 
Rosewoed, &c.,and Picture Frames. USESON SHIPBOARD— 
Life Buoys, Buckets, Pump Buckets, Hand Speaking Trumpets, 
Drinking Cups, Waterproof Canvas, Life Boat Cells, Tubes for 
Pumping Water from the Hold to the Deck, Round and Twisted 
Cords, as for Boxes. MISCELLANEOUS—Suction Pipes 
for Fire Engines, Buckets, Communion Trays, Tubing for Ven- 
tilation, Hearing Apparatus for Deaf Persons, » Police 
Staves, Life Preservers, Railway Conversation Tubes, Miners 
Cape, Thread, &c., Official Seals, &c,, Powder 


Flasks, &c. &e. 
a Gutta Pe reha Company, 18, Whari-road,City- 
toad, 











THE LECTURE ON THE WEEK. 

To-morrow (Sunday) Evening, Mr. THORNTON HUNT 
will deliver the Third LECTURE of 
the Western gaa | Institution, 47, Leieester-square. Tocom- 
mence at Seven precisely. Admission, Is, ; reserved seats, 2s. 6d. ; 
and (to facilitate the attendance of the Working Classes), a 
large number of comfortable seats at 3d. 


Cocoa is a nut which, besides farinaceous sub- 
stance, contains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has one 
advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to 

idity. P ing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is 











1 
} 
| 


the series, in the Theatreof 34, PARLIAMENT-STREET; 


r y. F g 
become a most valuable article of diet, more particularly if, by | 


mechanical or other means, the farinaceous substance can be so 
perfectly incorporated with the oily, that the one will prevent 
the other from separating. Such a union is presented in the 
Cocoa prepared by JAME: 
ful flavour, in part dependent upon the oil, is retained, the whole 
preparation will agree with the most delicate stomach. 


EPPS; and thus, while the delight- | 


JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great Russell- | 


street, Bloomsbury, and 82, Old Broad-street, City, London. 


OUIS ROSSI, HAIR-CUTTER and 
COIFFEUR, 254, Regent-street, opposite Hanover-square, 
inventor of the TRANSPARENT HEAD-DRESSES and 
PERUKES, the Hair of which is singly attached to a thin, 
transparent fabric, rendering the skin of the head perfectly 
visible ; and being attached to a foundation constructed on geo- 
metrical principles, renders them superior to all others hitherto 
nvented, 

Sole proprietor of the CELEBRATED PERUVIAN BALM, 
which is unversally approved and admired. This BALM, con- 
taining neither ardeut spirit, pungent essential oils, nor other 
injurious materials, cleans the Hair expeditiously, renders it 
beautifully bright, and imparts to it the delicate fragrance of 
Flowers. The Hair when washed with this Balin soon becomes 
pleasantly soft, and luxuriant in growth: and although by im- 

roperly men | injurious extracts to clean it, the Hair may 
Co been rendered harsh, or turned grey, it will soon be restored 
to its Natural Colour and Brilliancy by using the PERUVIAN 
B 





HE Stock of BENE 

90, CHEAPSIDE, and 1, IRONMONGER-LANE, com- 

prises every variety of Electro-plated wares—Chandeliers, Lamps, 

Tea Urns, Tea Trays, Cutlery, Iron Bedsteads, Baths, Turnery, 

Stoves, Fenders, Fire irons—in fact, every requisite, either for 

the cottage or the mansion, at ten or fifteen per cent. less than 
any otaer house in the kingdom. 

At this Establishment an eight-roomed house can be furnished 
for Five Pounds, the articles of the beat quality and work- 
manship. 

THE PATENT ELECTRO-PLATED DEPARTMENT 
is especially deserving of attention, as every article made in 
sterling silver is now manufactured in Electro Plate. Our 
material is a hard white metal, all through alike, and this 
covered with a thick coating of Silverby the patent Electro pro- 
cess, renders detection from real silver impossible. The prices 
below for best quality :— 
SPOONS AND FORKS. 
FIDDLE PATTERN. Kino’s THREADED, OR VIC- 





6 Teaspoons... ....... 63. 9d TORIA PATTERN. 

6 Dessert Spoons or 6 Teaspoons ..........+. 108. 
OPEB. 00000 cceccecs 10s. Od. | 6 Dessert Spoons or Forks 208, 

6 Table do. do, 12s. 6d. | 6 Table do. do. 25s. 


TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES LN GREAT VARIETY, 
Cot Pattern, richly en- Albert and other pattern 
30: 


graved teapot ........ 238. Teapots 62 cerccccccces s. 
Coffeepot to match ..... . 30s, | Coffeepot to match ...... 38s, 
Cream Ewer, gilt inside.. 18s. | Cream Ewer, gilt inside .. 20s, 
Sugar-basin dito .. 25s,{Sugar-basin ditto + 28s. 


Elegant Four-glass Cruets, 18s.; Six-glass ditto, 25s.; Table 
Candlesticks, 18s. per pair; Chamber ditto, 10s, each, complete; 
Set of Three richly engraved Bohemian Glass Liquors, in elegant 
frame, 60s.; Set of Four Corner Dishes and Covers, £6. 15s. 


&e. &e, 
THE CUTLERY DEPARTMENT 

is also one to which B. and Co. attach the utmost importance, as 
they manufacture all their blades of the best material, the dif- 
ference in price consisting solely in the more expensive handles 
and superiority of finish. 

Fine Balance Ivory Table Knives, lls. per dozen; ditto Des- 
serte, 9s. per dozen; Carvers, 43. per pair. 

A set of Electro-plated Desserts, containing Twelve Knives 
and Twelve Forks, in handsome mahogany case, 50s. 

All orders amounting to £5 and upwards forwarded to any 
part of the kingdom, carriage free. 

N.B.-—An illustrated priced Catalogue sent free on application. 

89 and 99, CHEAPSIDE, 


TEAS TO INDIA, CHINA, &.— 
Particulars of the regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
and of the additional lines of communication, now established 
by the Peninsular and Uriental Steam Navigation Company with 
the East, &c, The Company book passengers, and receive goods 
and parcels as heretofore for CEYLON, MADRAS, CAL- 
CUTTA, PENANG, SINGAPORE, and HONG KONG, by 
their steamers, starting from SOUTHAMPTON on the 20th of 
every month, and from SUEZ on or about the 10th of the month. 

The next extra Steamer will be despatched from Southampton 
for Alexandria on the 3rd of April next, in combination with an 
extra Steamer, to leave Calcutta on or about March 20. Paseen- 
gers may be booked, and goods and parcels forwarded, by these 
extra steamers to or from SOUTHAMPTON, ALEXANDRIA, 
ADEN, CEYLON, MADRAS, and CALCUTTA. 

BOM BAY.—The Company will likewise despatch from Bombay, 
about the 17th of December and 17th of February next, a first- 
class Steam-ship for Aden, to meet there the Company’s ships 
between Calcutta and Suez, in connection with their Mediterra- 
nean Steamers leaving Alexandria about the 6th of January and 
6th of March, affording direct conveyance for passengers, par- 
cels, and goods from BOMBAY to Southampton. Passengers, 
parcels, and goods for BOMBAY and WESTERN INDIA willalso 
be conveyed throughout in the Mail Steamers leaving Southamp- 
ton on the 20th of December and the 20th of February next, and 
the corresponding vessels from Suez to Aden, at which latter port 
a Steam-ship of the Company will be in waiting to embark and 
convey them to Bombay. 2 

Passengers for Bombay can also proceed by this Company’s 
Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence to Alexandria 
by her Majesty’s steamers, and from Suez by the Honourable 
East India Company's steamers. 

MEDITERRANEAN.—MALTA—On the 20th and 29th of 
every month. Constantinople—On the 29th of the month. 
Alexandria—On the 20th of the month. 

SPAIN AND POKTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 

N.B. Sieam-ships of the Company now ply direct between 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong, and between Hong 
Kong and Shanghae, 

For further information and tariffsof the erg recently 
revised and reduced rates of passage-money and freight, and for 

s of the vessels, and to secure passages, &c., apply at the 
pany’s Offices, 122, Leadenhall-street, London, and Oriental- 
place, Southampton. 





T'FINK and CO., 89 and | 


FENAMELLED DAGUERREOTYPES, by 
Mr. BEARD, 85, KING WILLIAM-STRERT, crpy’ 


and the ROYAL POLy: 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION, REGENT-STREET; also 34 
CHURCH-STREET, LIVERPOOL. ‘ 


Mr. R, BEARD has recently introduced an importan: prove. 
ment, by which his Daguerreotype SMislahune ene pot 2 
and thereby secured from that susceptibility to tarnish and 
become obscured, which all others are liable to; the colours 
also attain the brilliancy, depth of tone, and permanency of an 
oi! painting. 


CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
INSTITUTED UNDER TRUST, TO COUNTERACT THE 
SYSTEM OF ADULTERATION AND FRAUD Now 
PREVAILING IN THE TRADE, AND TO PROMOTE THE 
PRINCIPLE OF CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Trustees—Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. (Founder of the Instj- 
tution); and Thomas Hughes, Esq. (one of the Contributors), 
Commercial Firm—Lechevalier, Woodin, Jones, and Co, 





| Central Establishment—76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-sq, London, 


Branch Establishments—35, Great Marylebone-street, Portland. 
place, London; and 13, Swan-street, Manchester. 

The agency is instituted for a period of 100 years. 

Its objects are to counteract the system of adulteration and 
fraud now prevailing in the trade; to deal as agents for the 
consumers in purchasing the articles for their consumption, and 
for the producers in selling their produce; to promote the 
progress of the primciple of Association ; to find employment for 


| codperative associations by the collection of orders to be exe. 


| 
| 
| 





cuted under especial guarantee to the customers. 

A commercial firm, acting under the permanent control of 
trustees, has been found the safer and more acceptable mode of 
carrying out these objects according tolaw. The agency con- 
sists, therefore, of trustees, contributors, subscribere, and a 
commercial! partnership. 

The capital required for the wholesale and retail business 
having been supplied by the founder and the first contributors, 


| no express call is made at present, either for contributions or 


subscriptions. The capital will be further increased after the 
public have been made acquainted with the objects of the in- 
stitution, and have experienced its mode of dealing. 

Customers, after three months’ regular dealing, are entitled to 
a bonus, to be fixed according to the amount of their trans. 
actions by the council of the agency, consisting of the trustees 
and partners. 

After payment of all expenses, salaries, profits, and bonuses 
returned to contributors, subscribers, and regular customers, 
the general profits are to be accumulated, part to form a reserve 
fund, and part to promote codperative associations. 

Business transacted wholesale and retail. Subscribers, Codpe- 
rative Stores, Working Men’s Associations, Regular Customers, 
and the Public supplied. 

The Agency intend hereafter to undertake the execution of 
all orders for any kind of articles or produce; their operations 
for the present are restricted to GROCERIES, WINES, and 
ITALIAN ARTICLES, as a SPECIMEN of what can be done with 
the support of codperative customers. 

Rules have been framed and printed to enable any number of 
families of all classes, in any district of London, or any part ot 
the country, to form themselves into “ Friendly Societies” for 
enjoying the benefit of Codperative Stores. To be sent by post 
to parties forwarding four stamps. 

Particulars of the nature and objects of the Central Codpera- 
tive Agency, with a Digest of the Deed of Settlement, are to bel 
found in the printed report of a meeting held at the Central Office 
of the Agency. To be sent by post to parties forwarding 4 stamps, 

A list of articles with the wholesale prices for Coiperative 
Stores, and a detailed Oatalogue for private customers, will also 
be sent by post on payment of one postage stamp for the Whole- 
sale List, and two for the Catalogue. 

Particulars, Rules, List, and Catalogue will be forwarded im- 
mediately on receipt of ten postage stamps. 

All communications to be addressed to MM. Lechevalier, 
Woodin, Jones, and Co., at the Central-office, 76, Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square. 

*,* ORDERS FOR THE ASSOCIATIONS OF WORKING 
MEN ALREADY IN EXISTENCE—BUILDERS, PRINTERS, 
BAKERS, TAILORS, SHOEMAKERS, NEEDLEWOMEN— 
CAN BE SENT THROUGH THE AGENCY, AND WILL 
RECEIVE IMMEDIATE ATTENTION. 


ERVOUSNESS, and all its attendant miseries 
and distressing symptoms, positively CURED, without 
the least inconvenience or danger to the most delicate constitu- 
tion, by a new and infallible remedy; guaranteed to effect a per- 
fect cure in the most inveterate case; even in cases of complete 
prostration of nervous energy its success is certain. Dr. 
ALFRED Beaumont, M.D., M.K.C.S8., and Consulting Physician, 
having long used it in his priva'e practice without a single in- 
stance of failure, begs to offer it to the Public, from benevo- 
lence rather than gain; and will send it carriage free, with full 
directions, upon receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage stamps, addr 
to him at 6, Beaufort-street, Strand, London. 


EAFNESS—SINGING in the EARS.— 
Extraordinary Cures are effected daily, in cases long since 
pronounced incurable by the Faculty. Even in cases of total 
deafness, which have existed a lifetime, a positive cure can be 
guaranteed without pain or operation, by a newly discovered 
and infallible mode of treatment, discovered and practised only 
by Dr. FRANCIS, Physician, Aurist, 40, Liverpool-street, 
King’s Cross, London. Dr, F, bas applied this new treatment 
in the presence of and on several of the most eminent medical 
men of the day, who have been utterly astonished at its magical 
effect. All martyrs to these distressing complaints should im- 
mediately consult Dr. Francis, as none need now despair, how- 
ever bad theircase. Hours ef consultation daily from Eleven till 
Four, and Six till Nine. Country patients, stating their case 
by letter, will receive the means of cure per post, with such 
advice and directions as are guaranteed to render failure im- 
pessible. 


ILES! A_ positive cure is now placed in 
the reach of every sufferer from this distressing and 
truly disagreeable affliction by the use of Dr. COOPER'S in- 
fallable but perfectly simple remedy, which may be used with- 
out the least inconvenience or danger, by patients of both sexes 
and all ages, with the utmost certainty of success; and by it 
Dr. C. will guarantee instant relief and permanent cure for the 
most aggravated cases of either blind or bleeding piles. Dr. 
COOPER, Professor of Medicine and Physician Extraordinary 
to the Eastern Counties Royal Medical Institution, has 
15 years’ experience of the efficacy of this ge having during 
that period_applied it in some hundreds of inveterate cases 
weekly, both in private practice and in various Hospitals in 
England, on the set wh and in America, and can positively 
assert that it has never failed in a single case, therefore, he wi 
confidence offers it to the public, and wili send it (post rang tod 
any part of the kingdom upon receipt of Post-office Order 4 
7s. 6d., payable at the Colchester Office, and addressed 
ALFRED COOPER, M.D., High-street, Colchester, Essex. ® 
N.B.—In every case Dr. C. tees a certain cure e 
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above sum, his only motive for making this public announcement 
of suSering humanity. 


being purely for benefit 
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DB.CULVERWELL ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND 
INDIGESTION ; also on Urinary Derangements, Constipa- 
tion, and Hemorrhoids, Is. each ; by post, ls. 6d, 


ws" TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID. 
* Abstinentia multi curantur morbi.” 


A exposition of the principal causes (over an. careless 
Ro mah of the above harassing and distreseing complaints, 
with an equally intelligible and popular exposition of how we 
should live to get rid of them; to which is added diet tables for 
every meal in the day, and full instructions for the regimen and 
observance of every hour out of the twenty-four: illustrated by 
pumerous cases, &c. 
Vols. 2 and 3, companions to the preceding, 
THE ENJOYMENT OF LIFE. | HOW TO BE HAPPY, 
** Jucunde Vivere.” 


ON URINARY DISORDERS, CONSTIPA- 
TION, and HAZMOBRRHOIDS; their Obviation and Removal. 

Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and the 
Author, 10, Argyll-place, Regent-street: consultation hours, ten 
to twelve ; evenings, seven tll nine. 
an . Me ae a 

NOTHER CURE of COUGH by Dr. 
A LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. From Mr. J. Ser- 
geant, bookseller, Linton :—‘* Mr. Mitchell, of Abington, a 
res ble cooper, for upwards of twelve months has been 

ring from a cough and oppression of the chest. He has 
been under the treatment of our neighbouring surgeons, without 
receivfhg any benefit; but before he took half the contents of 
asmall box of Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers, he experienced 
almost miraculous relief, and has since continued in the enjoy- 
ment of health, to which he had previously for a long period 
been a stranger.—J. SERGEANT.” Price Is. ldd., 2s. 9d., and 
lls, per box. Sold by all druggists. 

Also, Dr. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS, highly recom- 
mended to females, They have an agreeable taste. Full direc- 
tions are given with every box. Price Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and Ils. 
per box. 

Also, Dr. LOCOCK’S ANTIBILIOUS WAFERS, an aromatic 
and aperient Medicine of great efficacy for regulating the secre- 
tions, and correcting the action of the Stomach and Liver. Price 
Is, lgd., 28. 9d., and 11s. per box. 

RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH. Price 
ls. 14d. per box. This excellent Family Pill is a Medi- 
cine of long-tried efficacy for correcting all disorders of the 
stomach and bowels, costiveness, flatulency, spasms, loss of ap- 
petite, sick headache, giddiness, sense of fulness after meals, 
dizziness of the eyes, drowsiness, and pains in the stomach and 
bowels. Two or three doses will convince the afflicted of its salu- 
tary effects. The stomach will speedily regain its strength; a 
healthy action of the liver, bowels, and kidneys will rapidly take 
place ; and—instead of listiessness, heat, pain, and jaundiced 
appearance —strength, activity, and venewen health will be the 
quick result of taking this medicine according to the direc- 
tions accompanying each box. Persons of a full habit, who 
are subject to headache, giddiness, drowainess, and singing 
in the ears, arising from too great a flow of blood to the 
head, should never be without them, as many dangerous 
symptoms will be entirely carried off by their immediate 
use, For Females these pills are most truly excellent, re- 
moving all obstructions, the distressing headache so very pre- 
valent with the sex, depression of epirits, duluess of sight, ner- 
Yous affections, blotches, pimples, and saliowness of the skin, 
and give a healthy and juvenile bloom to the complexion. To 
Mothers they are confidently recommended as the best medicine 
at can be taken during pregnancy ; and for children of all ages 
they are unequalled, Asa pleasant, safe, and easy aperient, they 
unite the recommendation of a mild operation with the most suc- 
cessful effect, and require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use. By regulating the dose, according to the age 
and strength of the patient, they become suitable for every case, 
in either sex, that can be required; and for Elderly People they 
will be found to be the most comfortable medicine hitherto 
prepared. 

Sold by T. PROUT, 229, Strand, London. Price ls. 1)d. and 
%. 9d. per box; and by the Venders of Medicine enerally 
throughout the kingdom.—Ask for FRAMPTON’S PILL of 

EALTH, and observe the name and address of “ Thomas 
Prout, 229, Strand, London,” on the Government stamp. 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS, 

Dr. WALTER DE ROOS continues to supply the afflicted 
with his celebrated remedy for this alarming complaint, the 
great success of which for many years past, renders comment 
unnecessary, It is easy and painless in use, causing no incon- 
Venience and confinement, and is eqnally applicable to every 
variety of rupture, however bad or long standing, in male or 
female of any age. The remedy, with full instructions for use, 
will be sent post-free to any part of the kingdom, on receipt of 
‘is. by post-office order, or otherwise, payable at the Holborn- 
office, to Walter De Roos, M.D., 35, hae sy Holborn, London, 
where he may be consulted daily from Ten till One; and Five 
till Eight (Sundays excepted). A great number of testimonials 
and trusses (which may be seen), have been left behind by per- 
tons cured, as trophies of the immense success of this remedy. 

AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS, to prove the accuracy of which 
inquiry is solicited of the writers themselves, whose addresses 
are given in full :—B. Haworth, Esq., Hull Bank, Hull: ‘*I feel 
Sreat pleasure in adding my testimony to Dr, Roos’s remedy for 
Tupture, which has a cured mine.” Mr, Samuel 
=e, timber merchant, Clewer-fields, Windsor, Berks: 

Iwas cured last eummer by your invaluable remedy, and have 
Rot found the least inconvenience si.ce.’”” Mr. Robert Rogers, 

y, Derbyshire : “* My baby, I am happy to say, thanks to 
wed excellent remedy, is quite well.” Mr. James Chessum, 
ckevell-house : “ By the blessing of God, my rupture of ten 
— standing is perfectly cured by your remedy,” Mr. Sapcote, 
er, Market-Weighton: “I am glad to tell you that I am 
guite cured by poor remedy; and so is the little boy who was 
Tuptured on both sides,—thanks to you, Sir.” 
A respected correspondent desires to call the attention of 





OM 0 PATHY.—AIl the Homeopathic 





, in Globules, Tinctures, and are 
GAWSONT Hommopsinie Chemist, 4° Rud 
MAWSON, H 4, Hood. meus 
ar cunlend, yp tubes, neat ; and da 
’ cases, 
suitable for families and * ’o” and all 
other works on poppe 7 together with cases and tubes, 
sent post-free to all parts of the k . and the 
profession — on liberal terms. 
Just published, and may be had free of ¢! , a small pamph- 
let on Homeopathy, by J. Silk Buck " ° 
MAWSON’S HOMCOPATHIC A.—The Cocoa-nut, or 


nib, contains a very large proportion of nutritive matter, con- 
sisting of a fari ost , and of arich and nt 
oil. This oil is esteemed on account of its being leas liable than 
any other oil to rancidity. H pathic physicians are united 
in their recommendation of cocoa as a beverage ; and the testi- 
monials from other sources are numerous and of the highest 
character. It was so highly esteemed by Linneus, the chief of 
Naturalists, that he named it Theobroma —“ Food for the Gods.” 

Dr. Pareira says, “* !t is a very nourishing beverage, devoid of 
the ill properties possessed by both tea and coffee.” 

Dr. Epps, the popular lecturer on Physiology, says:—‘* Mo- 
thers, while suckling, should never take Coffee; they should 
suckle on Cocoa. I have the testimony of mothers who have so 
suckled, and they state that they found, with Cocoa without 
Beer, they produced quite sufficient milk, and the children 
suckled with such diet were in better health than those suckled 
on a previous occasion, when Beer, and Coffee, and Tea formed 
the liquid part of their diet.” The same author adds :—* Cocoa 
is the best of all flavoured drinks. It is highly nutritious.” 

Dr. Hooper says :—‘* This food is admirably calculated for the 
sick, and to those who are in health it is a luxury.” 

Many persons have been turned against the use of Cocoa and 
Chocolate from having tried the many, and very generally inferior 
article vended at the grocers’ shops under that name. The pre- 
paration here offered by JOHN MAWSON contains all the nu- 
tritious properties of the nut without any objectionable ad- 
mixture. It is, therefore, recommended as an agreeable and 
wholesome substitute for Coffee, to which it is certainly much 
superior, as it ic also to the Cocoas sold as “Soluble Vocoa,” 
“Flake Cocoa,” &e. It is light, easy of digestion, agreeable, 
nutritious, and requires little tine or trouble in preparing for use. 

TESTIMONIAL —“ Having used the Homa@opathic Cocoa pre- 
pared by Mr. Mawson, I have no hesitation in givingit my fullest 
recommendation.”—Thomas Hayle, M.D. 

Sold, Wholesale and Retail, by JOHN MAWSON, Homeo- 
pathic Chemist, 4, Hood-street, Newcastle, and 60, Fawcett- 
street, Snnderland. 

AGents.—North Shields—Mease and Son, draggists. Sun- 
derland—Mr. John Hills, grvcer, South Shields—Bell and May, 
druggists. Penrith—Mr. George Ramsay, druggist. Stockton 
—John Dodgson and Co. druggists. Durham—Scawia and 
Monks, druggists. Darlington—Mr. 8, Barlow, druggist. Car- 
lisle—Mr. Harrison, druggist. Agents wanted! 


A NEW MEDICINE, 
RANKS’S SPECIFIC CAPSULE—A form 


of Medicine at once safe, sure, speedy, and pleasant, espe- 
cially applicable to urethral morbid secretions, and other ail- 
mente for which copaiba and cubebs are commonly administered. 

Each Capsule containing the Specific is made of the purest 
Gelatine, which, encased in tinfoil, may be conveniently carried 
in the pocket, and, being both elastic and pleasant to tae, 
affords the greatest facility for repeating the doses without in- 
termission—a desideratum to persons travelling, visiting, or en- 
gaged in business, as well ae to these who object to fuid medi- 
cines, being unobjectionable to the most susceptible stomach. 

Prepared only by GEORGE FRANKS, Surgeon, at his Labo- 
ratory, 90, Blackfriars-road, 
and of all Medicine Venders, in boxes, at 2s.9d. and 4s. 6d. each, 
or sent free by postat 3s. and 5s. each. Of whom, also, may be 
had, in bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, 

FRANKS'S SPECIFIC SOLUTION OF COPAIBA, 
TESTIMONIALS. 

From Joseph Henry Green, Esq., F.R.8., President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital ; and Professor of Surgery in King’s College, London, 
“I have made trial of Mr. Franks’s Solution of Copaiba, at 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, in a variety of cases, and the results 

warrant my stating, that it is an efficacious remedy, and one 

which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of Copaiba. 
(Signet? “ Joseru Henry Green, 

* Lincoln’s-inn Fields, April 15, 1835.” 

From Bransby Cooper, Esq., F.R.S., one of the Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to Guy’s 
Hospital; and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. 

“Mr. Bransby Cooper presents his compliments to Mr. George 
Franks, and has great | prmeea in bearing testimony to the 
efficacy of his Solution of Copaiba. Mr, Cooper has prescribed 
the Solution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success, 

** New-street, April 13, 1835.” 

*.* These medicines are protected against counterfeits by the 
Government Stamp—on which is engraven “‘GaorGe FRANKS 
Blackfriars-road ’"—being attached te each. 


DO YOU WANT BEAUTIFUL AND LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, MOUSTACHIOS, EYEBROWS, arc. ? 


HE Immense Public Patronage bestowed upon 
Miss ELLEN GRAHAM’S NIOUKRENE, during the last 
seven years, is sufficient evidence of its amazing properties in 
reproducing the human hair, whether lost by disease or natural 
decay, preventing the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, 
and checking greyness. It is¢ d to prod whiskers, 
| in three or four weeks, without fail. It is 
d; +r; t for a months’ use will = 
sent post-free, on recei twent postage-stamps, by 
Miss Tilen Graham, 14, i cbaam, elborn, London. Unlike 
all other preparations for the Hair, it is free from artificial 
colouring and filthy greasiness, well known to be so injurious 
to it. 

GENUINE TESTIMONIALS.—“ I had been bald for years; your 
Nioukrene has quite restored my hair."—Henry Watkins, 
Colney, Herts. “ I have used your Nioukrene three weeks, and 
\ = pappy to inform you that a full moustache is growing.” — 




















moustachios, 
elegantly ted; and 











such of our readers as are his fellow-sufferers to an e> | 
— in our advertising columns, emanating from Dr. De Roos, 


eeminent physician of London. Of this gentleman’s ability 
treating ruptures, our correspondent spcaks in the highest 
8, having availed himself of the same, and thereby tested 
Superiority of his method of treatment over every other 
extant, all of which he has tried to no purpose. He feels assured 


t whoever is so afflicted will find a cure b paying Dr. De Roos | 


8 visit, his method being, as our correspondent believes, beyond 
improvement,” —The above appeared in the Tablet of Saturday, 
September 29,1819, The gentleman alluded to is F. Graham, 
*: 40 intimate friend of the editor’s, who may be referred to. 
CAUTION.—Sufferers are cautioned against useless imita- 

» bya self-styled doctor, who copies this announcement, and 

© also professes to cure deafness, with various other wonder- 

ts 3 and to render the abominable deception more complete, 
foncocts “* testimonials” as glaringly truthless as they are nu- 
@erous. The utter fallacy of these may, however, easily 
detected by writing to the tended authors, whom it will be 


’ found have existence only, in the imagination. 





° d, Naas, Ireland. “ My hair was turning grey 
| rapidly; it has effectually checked it, and 1 have new hair grow- 
| ing.”—R. Elkins, Surgeon. “ It i¢ best nursery preparation 
I ever used.”"—Mrs. Rose, Chesham. 

For the nursery, Nioukrene is invaluable, its balsamic pro- 
perties being admirably adapted to iufant’s hair. 

LIQUID HAIR DYE.—The only perfect one extant is Miss 
Graham's. It is a clear liquid, that changes hair in three 
minutes to any shade, from light auburn to jet black, so natural 
as to defy detection, does not stain the skin, and is free from every 
objectionable quality. It neeas only to be used once, producing 
a permanent dye for ever. Persons who have been deceived by 
useless preparations (dangerous to the head, &c.) will find this 
Dye perfect in every respect, and that ** nope but itself can be 


its parallel.” Price 3s., sent post-free by post for forty-two 
— stamps, by Miss Graham, 14, Hand-court, Holbom, 
ndon. 
Professor Ryan says :—** Your dye is the pure and per- 
| fect ome & have 7 ; the neutral is decidedly 
| better than all others, 


London, where they may be had, | 


RUPTURES 
EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS}! 


DE: BARKER continues to 
afflicted with his 


in use, causing no incon’ 
cable to every variety of single or double rupture, however 
or jons-stansing, jo male or female of any age. The remedy, 
with full instructions for use, &c., will be sent post free to any 
of the world on receipt of 7s., in cash, postage stamps, or 
wete@ion Comer, Sines at the General Post-office, to 
Atraep Barker, M.D., 48, Li t, et 
cross, London, where he may be consulted nf from e 
till Three o’Clock (Sundays excepted). All communi- 
cations being strictly confidential, Dr. B. does not man 
cases or testimonials, a great number of which, with old . 
have been sent to him by persons cured, as trophies 
cess of this remedy; they can, therefore, be seen by any sufferer 
at the establishment only, 

DEAFNESS, NOISES in the HEAD, EARS, &c.—Dr. Bar- 
ker’s weer Dey tem restores hearing in infants or adults, 
whether d ent from cold, iline:s, or any accidental causes; and 
has been ful in th ds of cases, where the most 
eminent of the Profession have failed in relief, It removes 
all those distressing roises in the h ears, arising from 
ner , deaf or other causes, and by its occasional use, 
will pure the important faculty of heari: 
of life. In every case of deafness, &c. (without an exception), 
a perfect cure is guaranteed. The remedy, with full instructions 
for use, &c., will be sent post free to any part of the world, on 
receipt of 7s. 6d., in cash, postage stamps, or Post-office Order, 
payable at the General Post-office, to ALFRED Barker, M.D., 
48, Liverpool-street, King*s-cross, London, where he may be 
consulted daily from Nine till Three o’Clock (Sundays excepted). 


HERE IS YOUR REMEDY! a 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—A most mira- 
culous CURE of BAD LEGS, after forty-three years’ 
suffering. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Galpin, of 70, St. Mary’s- 
street, Weymouth, dated May 15, 1851. 
“To Professor HOLLOWAY, 

“Sir,—At the age of eighteen my wife (who is now sixty-one) 
caught a violent cold, w ed in her legs, and ever since 
that time they have been more or less sore and y inflamed. 
Her agonies were distracting, and for months megeiier she was 
deprived entirely of rest and sleep. Every remedy that medical 
men advised was tried, but without effect; her health suffered 
severely, and the state of her legs was terrible. Ihad often read 
your advertisements, and advised her to try your pills and oint- 
ment; and, as a last resouree, after every other remedy 
proved useless, she consented to do so, She commenced six 
weeks ago, and, strange to relate, is now in good health. Her 
legs are painless, without seam or scar, and her sleep sound and 
undisturbed, Could you have witnessed the sufferings of my 
wife during the last forty-three years, and contrast them with 
her present enjoyment of health, you would indeed feel delighted 
in having been the means of so greatly alleviating the sufferings 
of a fellow creature. (Signed) WILLIAM GALPIN.” 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (uear Temple Bar), Lon- 
don, and by all respectable Venders of Patent Medicines through- 
out the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, at ls. 144., 2s. 9d., 
| de. 6d., I!s., 228,, and 33s. each. There is a very coasiderable 
| saving iu taking the larger sizes. 
| N.H.— Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to 
| each pot or box, 


| PAINS in the BACK, GRAVEL, LUMBAGO, 
| RHEU MATISM, GOUT, INDIGESTION, DEBILITY, 
STRICTURE, GLEET, &.—DR. DE ROOS’ COMPOUND 
RENAL PILLS, as their name, Renal (or the kidneys), indicates, 
have in many instances a cure all other means had 
failed, and are now » by the t of every patient 
who has yet tried them, as also by the faculty themselves, as the 
most safe and efficacious remedy ever discovered for the above 
dangerous complaints, discharges of any kind, retention of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and urinary organs generally, 
whether resulting from imprudence or otherwise, which, if 
pager’, frequently end in piles, fistula, stone in the bladder, 

a lingering death. For gout, sciatica, rheumatism, tic 
dolorcaux, erysipelas, dropsy, scrofula, loss of hair and teeth, 
depression of spirits, blushing, incapacity for society, study, 
or b A ¢ fase, Ad 5 cok. t 
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, fear, ner 
(as is often the case) arisin 
nary diseases, they are unequ > 
peidity of the stomach they correct 
and promote the renal secretions, eas oe 
tion of stone, and establishing for life healthy funetions of 
all these organe. ONE TRIAL will convince the most prejudiced 
s thas euveising poupentes. May be obtained S ei 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., Ils., and 33s. per box, em M e 
Venders in the Kingdom; or should any difficulty occur, 
the was po cant ne SB receipt of the price in postage stamps 
by Dr. ROOS. 
CAUTION.—A self-styled ten shilling doctor (unblushing im- 
pudence being his only lification) w' fe to cure 
rupture, deafuess, and other incurable complaints, is also ad- 
vertising under a different name, a may by me imitation ef 
these Pills, which, to allure purahasers, 
abbreviated of Dr. De Roos’ celebrated ** Medical Adviser,” 
siightly changing its title ; sufferers will, therefore, do well to 
see that the stamp round each box is a “ Bond Fide Gov 


ernment 
Stamp” (not a base counterfeit), and to against the tauth- 
| 88 tat + of this i AiaiaA. , ry 
the basest purp 


b are published only for 
of deception on invalids and fraud on the 
Proprietor. 
TO PREVENT FRAUD on the Public by imitations of the 
above valuable remedies, her Majesty’s H ble C i 
Stamps have directed the name of the Proprietor, in 
» to be engraved on the Govern- 
ment Stamp affixed to all his Medicines, without which none is 
genuine, and to imitate which is and transportation. 
AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS. 














Pills; they are the only I 

have been of service.— Yours, &c., Milten W: 
street, Dover. Sir,—Please to send a few more of your wonder- 
ful Pills. My wife has nearly taken all 
feels great relief already.—T. ” “4, Market-etreet, Man- 
chester. Your medicines are very highly spoken 
| have purchased them of me.— Yours truly, Westmacott.”” 

One persou informs Mr. Smith, Times Office, that these 
celebrated Pills are worth a guinea a box. 

N.B. Persons wishing to consult the doctor by letter may doso 
by sending a detail of the symptoms, &c., with the usual fee of 
rh by post-office order, p»yable at the Holborn Office, for 
which the necessary and advice will be cent to any 
part of the world. 


Address, WALTER DE BOOS, M.D., 35, Molborn- 
hill, London, where he may be consulted from and 5 
8, Sunday excepted, unless by previous irom ta = 
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Che Leader. [Sarurpay, 
GOLD MINING | who went out with him, and who have voluntarily retendered RAFALGAR LIFE AS 
ees = to 7 and 8 Vict, | him their services. T association.» > 0 BANCE 


Offices No. 11, A . 
Capital £50,000, in 100,000 shares of 10s. (fully paid up) each. 
No sharebolder will be liable beyond the amount of his pe acon 


TRUSTEES. 


George Emmott Green, Esq., Emmott-hall, 
James Harmer, Esq., ré -park, Greenhithe, Kent. 
Chairman—George Edward trell, Esq., James-street, Buck- 
ing te, and New-square, Lincoln’s-inn. 
Vice-Chairman—Francis Dennis Massy Dawson, Esq., Victoria- 
square, and Plowden-buildings, Temple. 
DIRECTORS. 
John Barker, M.D, Charles Hinks, Esq. 
Symeon T. Bartlett, LL.D. boo ge George Parker, Esq. 
Jonathan Falder, Esq. Sir C, 8. Rumbold, Bart. 
Resident Director in California—Captain Sir Henry Vere 
Huntley, R.N. 

Bankers—London and County Bank, Lombard-street. 
Solicitors— Messrs. Coombe and Nickoll, Bridge-street, 
Westminster. 

SUPERINTENDANTS IN CALIFORNIA. 

James Maconochie, Esq. | William Godfrey Huet, Esq. 
Secretary (ad interim)—Mr. George Frederick Goodman, 

This Company being now pletely registered, the Directors 
take the earliest opportunity of laying before the shareholders 





The gentlemen who formed the provisional committee of this 
Company have added to their number several gentlemen possess- 
ing the uaintance and entire confidence of a very large body 
of shareholders in the provincial districts. To add such mento 
the directory was due to those shareholders who have in fact 
established and nobly supported this Company. Measures will 
be taken for further augmenting the directory, and a Special 
General Meeting of the shareholders will be convened for the 
middle of January. 

In conclusion, the directors beg to offer their best thanks to 
the shareholders for the uniform support they have received, 
and they pledge themselves that the affairs of this C 


Every description of Life Assurance business transac 
Loans granted on personal and other securities. ted, 
Detailed Prospectuses, containing the names and add: 

nearly seven hundred shareholders, rates of premium, an expla. 

nation of the system now originated, together with useful infor. 

mation and statistics respecting Life Assurance, may be had 
on application at the offices. 
Parties desirous of becoming Agents or Medical Referees are 
requested to communicate with the Secretary. 
By order of the Board, THOMAS H, BAYLIs 
Offices ; 40, Pall-mall, London. ’ 








pany 
shall be conducted with the most rigid economy, and with the 
sole view of forwarding the i t of the shareholders 











ITRE GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
ANNUITY and FAMILY ENDOWMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION, 23, Pall-mall, London. 

The sum usually charged at the age of 25 to assure £1000 in 
such Offices as adopt the principle of granting Bonuses at stated 
intervals, will, in the MITRE, assure nearly £1400, Here is an 
IMMEDIATE BONUS of what requires more than twenty 
years to attain in other cases, 

Endowments granted on liberal terms for School and College 
Education, Professional Premi , Marriage Portions, &c. 

WILLIAM BRIDGES, Actuary and Secretary. 





Oct. 1851. 





a statement of its progress and prospects. 

It may be confidently asserted that no company was ever 
brought before the publie with equal prospect of speedy and 
successful results. 

The prompt assistance afforded by the shareholders to the 
directors, and the perfect fid in the g t dis- 
played by them, have enabled the directors to take such steps as 
must insure an enormous dividend within a few months, 

Sir Henry Huntley, the resident director in California, has 
been in that country five months; and the course adopted by the 
directors for carrying out this enterprise, results from the ex- 
perience obtained by him during that period. The instructions 
given to Sir Henry Huntley were, in effect, that he should make 
every possible inquiry relative to the state of the country, the 
tenure of land, the com ive merits: of the different quartz 
veins in the several districts of California, and after mature de- 
liberation to advise the directors as to their best course of pro- 
ceeding, and to take such measures as would enable them to 
carry out his views as speedily as possible. Following these in- 
structions, he has secured for the benefit of the Company suffi- 
cient land forall mining purposes; but he is clearly of opinion that, 
for the present, at least, it is not desirable to undertake mining ope- 
rations, butto crush andamalgamate quartz to besupplied by those 
who are possessed of mines,and have raised the quartz. With the 
assistance of some gentlemen of great experience in geology 
and mining matters, he has inspected and tested a great variety 
of veins in the Mariposa, Nevada, Grass Valley, and other dis- 
tricts, and has come to the conclusion, upon sound reasons, that 
the vicinity of Grass Valley and Nevada City is that which affords 

the greatest advantages for carrying on our enterprise. He has, 
therefore, entered into an agreement with some American gentle- 
men, who have fermed a Company, and have opened, and to a 
considerable extent worked, a vein of quartz, distant about three 
miles from Grass Valley and Nevada City, to crush and i 
mate the quartz to be raised from the mine —— by them. By 
means of machinery, he has already crushed and amalgamated 
considerable quantities of the quartz supplied him from this 





mine; and the result of his operations has been to satisfy himself 


that the vein is ofa full average richness, and that the localit 
offers many important advantages in the way of water, fuel, 
means of transit, &c.,&c. He has, therefore, entered into a 
formal agreement with that Company, which, in a few words, 
amounts to this: he is to be supplied by them with as much 
quartz as his machinery shall be found capable of crushing; the 
quartz is to be deposited at the mills free of expense ; he is to 
crush and amalgamate it at his own expense, and the gold pro- 
duced is to be divided equally between the owners of the vein 
and our Company. Formal and legal agreements for carrying 
out the above arrangement fairly and honestly, and without any 
copartnership, have been entered into. Steam-engines and ma- 
chinery estimated to crush about thirty tons of quartz a day, 
with funds sufficient for putting it in motion, have been placed 
under the control of Sir Henry Huntley; and, unless some 
unexpected delay has arieen, the machinery is now actually at 
work, and a return will be made about Christmas next. 

For the satisfaction of the existing shareholders of this Com- 
pany, and without wishing in any manner to deteriorate from 
the merits of other panies, the di s are desi ° 
calling attention to some of the more prominent advantages pos- 
sessed by this Company over others now in the field. Share- 
holders in other companies must rely mainly upon reports sent 
over by persons interested in selling the mine: werely upon the 
reports of our own resident director and his practical assistants 
on the spot, whose only interest is to give us facts. The direc- 
tors of other companies generally base the estimate of the value 
of their mine upon calculations founded on experiments upon a 
few pieces of specimen quartz, sent over to this coun for the 
express purpose of advertising the commodity offered for sale to 
the British public, We found our calculations upon experi- 
ments tried, during several weeks, on quartz raised from the 
mine, and crushed and amalgamated by our own superintendent, 
and with our own machinery and a) tus, Other companies 
must incur the expense and risk of carrying out mining opera- 
tions upon their vein, before the quartz arrives at their mill, 
and, should their labours prove successful, they must then pay 
out of their profits large per centages for obtaining their leases, 
and large royalties to their lessors; whereas we have secured as 
much quartz as our machinery is capable of crushing, the title 
to which is as secure as that of any other company, unfettered 
by any per centage or royalty. he half of the produce to be 
paid by this Company to the parties who supply us, free of ex- 
pense, with the quartz, being, in fact, merely equivalent to the 
dividend upon the outlay of capital expended in raising the 

uartz, and lodging it at the mill. All the new companies, un- 
tke this, must be a considerable time before their arran ents 
and machinery can be ready for carrying out their oon 
this Company alone is actually at work, 

The paid up capital of the Company will not exceed £20,000. 
An almost certain estimate of the d of our hinery 
can be formed, and, from the calculations made, the directors 
confidently anticipate being able, even at the most moderate 
estimate, toafford a dividend of 200 per cent., at the least, within 
the next twelve months. According to the data furnished to us, 
the quartz which we are now working yields upon an average 
4d. per pound, or £1. 17s. 4d. per cwt., or £37. 63. 8d. per ton; 
and, as we can crush and amalgamate at least 20 tons per diem, 
that would amount to £746. lus, 4d., or £373. 68, 8d. per diem as 
the share of this Company. 

By the peculiar arrangements this Company has made, based 
upon practical experience, the economy in working expenses 
aie necessarily be such as to render 

ing. 








Incase circumstances should induce the directors toalterthe sys- 
tem now adopted, and lead them to undertake mining operations 
of their own, arrangements have been made securing four distinct 

for their eligibility for mining 
Cornish miners 


sites, most carefully selected 
purposes, and Sir Henry Huntley has on the spot 


current outlay most 





London, August 8, 1851. 

At the Annual General Meeting of Proprietors held this day, 
the Honourable JOHN CHETWYND TALBOT, Q.C., the 
Chairman of the Company in the chair, 

A Report was read, from which it appeared— 

That the income of the Company for the year 

ending June 20, 1851, was ......+sseeeee+++++-£140,338 1 9 
The Premium on Policies issued in the ye +» 5,339 13 9 
The claims on decease of lives assured .,.. 83,691 1 9 

5,686 5 H 





The expenses... ccccccccssccscess oe oe x 
The total assets of the Company., weeeee 704,010 14 

The Report entered into further details, and finished by stating 
that the Directors felt it unnecessary to dwell further upon the 
items of the year’s t, as the qui ial valuation to 
be made in June next was so near, 

The Report was i y dopted, and some routine 
business having been disposed of, the thanks of the meeting were 
very cordially voted to the Chairman, Directors, and Officers of 
the Company, when the meeting separated. 

The Premiums required by this Company are very moderate, 
and moreover are adequately adjusted, 

The Assured of the participating class share the whole surplus, 
less 20 per cent. only. 

The lives assured may travel and live in any part of the globe, 
not within thirty degrees of the Equator, without extra charge. 

Transfers are registered, and assignments may be effected on 
forms supplied by the Company; and in all particulars the 
interests of the Assured are carefully consulted. 

3, Crescent, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, September, 1851. 


HE MERCHANT’S AND TRADESMAN’S 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 5, Chatham- 
place, Blackfriars, London; 53, Dale-street, Liverpool; and all 
the principal Towns in the Kingom. 
TRUSTEES, 
John Macgregor, Fsq., M.P. 
Quarles Harris, Esq. ] David Fergusson, Esq. 
Jeffery Smith, Esq. Thomas How, Esq. 
DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—John Macgregor, Esq., Princes-terrace, Hyde-park, 
M.P. for Glasgow. 
Jobn Carter, Esq., South Molton-street. 
Francis Edwards, Esq., Westbourne-terrace, Hyde-park. 
David Fergusson, Esq., Eastcheap, and Champion-park. 
Thomas How, Esq., Eastcheap; ordon-house, Turnham-green. 
Benjamin Hooper, Esq., Seething-lane. 
Daniel McFarlan, Esq., Fenchurch-street. 
William Northcott, Esq., 13, Rood-lane, and St, Mary’s-road, 
Peckham. 
Charles Snewin, Esq., Lloyd-square. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS, 
Archibald Billing, Eeq., M.D., F.R.S., Park-lane. 

R. W. Tamplin, Esq., F.R.C.8., 33, Old Burlington-street. 
Daniel Hooper, Esq., B.A., M.D. Lond,, 18, Trinity-square, 
Southwark, 

Assurances on Lives and Survivorships; Annuities for Old 
Age; Endowments for Children; and every description of Life 
Assurance may be effected in this office. 

Policies indisputable, except in cases of Fraud. 

All the Profits go to the Members. 

Prospectuses may be had at the Offices, or of the Agents. 

GEORGE THOMSON, Manager. 
THOMAS MUSGRAVE, Secretary. 

*,° Active persons required as agents where they are not 

already appointed. 


PROFESSIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

a COMPANY, 

Admitting, on equal terms, persons of every clasa and degree to 
all its benefits and advantages, 

Capital—Two HUNDRED AND Firty THOUSAND Pounps. 

Chairman— Major Henry Stones, LL.B, 
Deputy Chairman—James ANDREW Duruam, Esq. 
With upwards of Fourteen Hundred Shareholders. 

There are two important clauses in the Deed of Settlement, by 
which the Directors have power to appropriate ONE-TENTH of 
the entire profits of the Company :— 

1st.—For the relief of —_ and distressed parties assured for 

life, who have paid five years’ premiums, their widows and 

















=. 
2nd.—For the relief of aged and distressed original proprietors, 
assured or not, their widows and urphans, together with 
5 per cent. per annum on the capital originally invested 
by them, 
All policies indisputable and free of stamp duty, 
Rates of premium extremely moderate. 
No extra charge for going to or residing at (in time of peace) 
tralasia—Bermuda—Madeira—Cape of Good Hope—the Bri- 
tish North American Colonies—and the Mauritius. 
Medical men in all cases remunerated for their report. 
Assurances granted against paralysis, blindness, accidents, in- 
sanity, and every other affliction, bodily and mental, at moderate 





A liberal commission allowed to agents. 


Annual premium for assuring £100, namely :— 
Age—20 £1 10 9 | Age—40 £2 13 6 
300 «£1 19 6 50 «£3 18 6 


Prospectuses, with tables and fullest information, may be had 
at the offices of the Company, or any of their agents, 
Applications for agencies requested, 
EDWARD BAYLIS, Resident Manager and Actuary, 
Offices, 76, Cheapside, London. 








BACLE INSURANCE COMPANY. | 








—__——_. 
MP BAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

NOTICE is hereb F ago that the FIRST ANNUAL GENE. 
RAL MEETING of the Shareholders of this Association will be 
holden at the Offices, No. 40, Pall-mall, London, on MONDAY 
next, the 2ith of November, at Eleven for Twelve o'clock pree 
cisely, for the reception of the Annual Report, for the declaration 
ofa Bividend, the election and retlection of Directors, and for 
any other general business usually transacted at an annual ge: 
neral meeting. By order of the Board, 

THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Manager and Secretary, 

Offices, 40, Pa!l-mall, London. 


NITED KINGDOM TEMPERANCE and 
GENERAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
OFFICES, 
39, Moorgate-street, London 
17, George-street, Edinburgh, 
, Pri street, Manchest 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Robert Warner, Esq. 
William R. Baker, Esq. C. H. Lovell, Esq., M.D, 
R. Barrett, Jun, Esq. J.T. Pritchett, Esq. 
William Janson, Esq. J. Talbot Tyler, Esq, 
MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 
J.T. Mitchell, Esq., Clapham, 
SOLICITORS, vp 
Messrs, Gatliff and De Carteret, 19, Colemantastreet, 
BANKERS. io 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., London. 
The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh. 
The British Linen Company, Glasgow, 
SECRETARY. 
Thomas Aston Binns, Esq. 

From the commencement of the present year 500 New Policies 
have been issued, making the total number since the establish. 
ment of the Office, in 1840, more than 5700. 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES, 

Lower Premiums than in most other Offices. 

The Entire Profits divisible among the Assured. 

Claims paid to Widows and Children free of Legacy and Pro. 
bate duty. 

The Lowest Rate of Mortality of any Office in England, 

Annuities, Immediate and Deferred, Assurances for the whole 
of Life, for Short Terms, on Joint Lives, and every other descrip. 
tion of Business. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be obtained on ap. 
plication to the Secretary, or any of the Agents. 

N.B. Active and respectable Agents wanted in every town 
where none are appointed. 











INDUSTRIAL BRANCH OF THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 7 and 8 Vic., cap. 110, 
With a Guarantee Fund of Fifty Thousand Pounds, 
Chief Office, 34, Moorgate-street, Bank, London, 
TRUSTEES. 
Thomas Winkworth, Esq. 
John Poole, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
William G. H. Baines, Esq., Kensington. 
Stephen Broad, Esq., Rye-hill, Peckham. 
William Carr, Esq., Bishopsgate-street Without, and Sydenham, 
John Cropp, Esq., Oakland-house, Clapham. 
Joseph Davison, Esq., Friday-street, Cheapside, and Highgate. 
Wellingtou Gregory, Esq., Cheapside. 
John Poole, Esq., Gutter-lane, Cheapside, and Highbury. 
William Anthony Purnell, Esq., Oriental Club, and Lee, Kent. 
AUDITORS. 
James Hutton, Esq., Accountant. Moorgate-street. 
Henry Chatteris, Esq., Accountant, Gresham-street. 
William Henry Furnell, Esq., Accountant, Old Jewry, 
PHYSICIAN. 
Henry Letheby, Esq., M.D., Profeseor of Medical Jurisprudence, 
London Hospital. 
SURGEONS. 
Thomas Olliver Duke, Esq., Kennington. 
Thomas Carr Jackson, Esq., Hamilton-place, New-road. 
BaNKERS—Commercial Bank of London. 
SOLICITOR. 
Edward Kelly Harris, Esq., 52, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
SURVEYOR. 
Henry Annesley Voysey, Esq., Guildford-street, Russell-square- 
" MANAGER—J. W. Sprague, Esq. F 

The Directors of this Society, in addition to the ordinary 
business usually transacted by Life Assurance Societies, have 
formed a distinct Branch for the Industrial Classes, em) 
every syetem of Life Assurance, and for that purpose have 
extensive tables to be prepared, bining thei ts of ev 
class of Assurers,in a manner more comprehensive than bas 
hitherto been attempted by any similar Society. 

The system of Life Assurance hitherto propounded, alth 
dmirably well adapted to the means and circumstances of ® 
middling and higher classes of society, nevertheless is not avail 
able to the ever-varying condition of nearly nine-tenths of the 
people of this great commercial country, viz., the Ind 

Classes. 

Ninepence per Month, or the cost of one pint of beer per week, 
will secure £20 to the wife and family, at the death of a maa 
aged 25 next birthday; or, : 

One Shilling and Three Pence per Month will secure toa Ltt 
son of the same age the sum of £25 on his attaining the ‘ie 
60, or the same sum would be paid to his family should he 
before attaining that age. 

NON-FORFEITURE OF MONEY PAID. 

Should a person from any cause be unable to meet the payment 
of his Premium, he will not lose the benefit of the faye 
but will be allowed, as often as the value of the Policy will 
to ch the amount thereof on his Policy; or, _ - 

Should a person be altogether unable to continue the . 
rance, the Sums paid will not be forfeited as in other ee 
he will be granted, by the Directors, another Policy ° 
amount, but equivalent to the sums already paid, and exonerated 
from any future ents. . 

The Hates of Penton for Deferred Annuities, Endowment 
for Children, and every other information may be me 
the Secretary, at the Offices of the Society, 34, Moorg 
Bank, or of any of the Agents, 


John Hinde Palmer, Esq. | 
William Anthony Purnell, Esq. 
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8, New Burlington-street. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— j——. 


I. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF DANTE. 


By Count Cesare Bato, 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Mrs, BuNBURY. 
2 vols., post 8vo. (Just ready. 


Il. 
SPIRITUAL ALCHEMY; 
OR, 

TRIALS TURNED TO GOLD. 


A Novegt, 
By the Author of “‘ Hearts in Mortmain,” “ Cornelia,” &e. 
2 vols., post 8vo. (In a few days. 


III. 
THE HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 
AFFGHANISTAN. 


By JoHN WILLIAM Kaye. 
Written from the Unpublished Letters and Journals of the 
Most Distinguished Military and Political Officers employed 
in Affghanistan throughout the momentous years of British 
Connection with that Country. 
2 vols., 8vo., 36s. 
IV. 
THE CONVENT AND THE HAREM. 
By Madame Pisani. 
vols. 


[Now ready, 


[Now ready. 
Vv. 
ANS AYRII; 
OR, 
THE ASSASSINS. 


With Travels in the Further Fast, including a Visit to 
Nineveh. 
By Lieutenant the Hon. Frep. Watpote, R.N. 
3 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations. £2, 2s, [Now ready. 
Vi. 
A N T ON Y; 


oR, 


T H E 


THE DEAF AND DUMB BOY. 
A NOVFL. 
2 vols., post 8vo, [Jmmediately, 
VII. 
TURF SCENES AND SKETCHES. 
Post Svo. (Just ready. 
VIII. 


THE OLD ENGAGEMENT; 
A SPINSTER’S STORY, 
By Juia Day, 


Post 8vo, [ Now ready. 


Richard Rentiey, New Burlington-street (Publisher in 
aje 


Ordinary to her Majesty). 





Price 3s. 6d., in cloth boards, 


OW TO LAY OUT A SMALL GARDEN. 

Intended as a Guide to Amateurs in Choosing, Forming, 

or Improving a Place, from a Quarter of an Acre to Thirty Acres 

in extent. By EDwARD Kemp, Landscape Gardener, Birken- 

head-park. 
Also, by the same Author, 

THE HAND-BOOK of GARDENING. A new 

Edition, enlarged and improved. Price 2s., cloth. 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





BOTANICAL WORKS BY PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 
I. 
CHOOL BOTANY; or, the Rudiments of 


J Botanical Science. New Edition. 400 Illustrations. 
Price 5s. 6d. 


It. 

THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM; or, the Struc- 
ture, Classification, and Uses of Plants; illustrated upon the 
— System. Second Edition. 500 Illustrations. Price 30s. 

cloth, 


Itt. 

THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, Structural, 
Physiological, and Medical. With a Sketeh of the Artificial 
Methods of Classification, and a Glossary of Technical Terms, 
Price 12s. cloth. 


¢ Glossary may be had separately, price 5s. 
¥ 


IV. 
MEDICAL and ECONOMICAL BOTANY, 
Mlustrated with 300 Diagrams and Woodcuts, price 14s, cloth. 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


FREE PRESS, 





HE SHEFFIELD 
published every Saturday Morning, price 44d., is now 
acknowledged to be the lending ongen fs vast oghatmaies 
» including the popul towns of Sheffield, Rotheram, 
Barnsiey, and Werksop, and containing a population of about 
,000. Itis attached to no sect or party, the great and dis- 
ishing feature being a thorough and determined opposition 
of tralization, and an unflinching and pereevering advocacy 
soe great principle of Local Self-Government. The speeches 
the Great Magyar chief, Kossuth, will draw increased attention 
W this vital subject. 
of Other important principles of the paper are :—Abolition 
the Excise and Standing Army; Monetary Reform, based on 
the Principle of a Self-Regulating Currency; the Gradual and 
Extinction of the National Debt; Direct Legislation, as 
Par by Rittinghausen ; the Enfranchisement of Woman; 
ahamentary Reform, founded on the People’s Charter, &c. 
ee unprecedented succeas which has attended the journal 
its establishment at the commencement of the present year, 
and its circulation being amongst tre active, intelligent, thought- 
, and earnest classes, render it the best medium for solicitors, 
seers: rs, insurance offices, authors, publishers, and 
Wertisers in general, to make their announcements public in 
south of Yorkshire. 
Mr. Chas. Mitchell, in the last edition of the Newspaper Press 
Directory, thus notices the Free Press :— It is cleverly con- 





Written’: rl ome of new books are ably and impartially 
; ere are cop! 
colonial news of the we, aa details of the foreign, home, and 


Free Press Office: Exchange-gateway, Sheffield, November, 1851. 








KOSSUTH IN ENGLAND. 


This day is published, price 1s., 
AN AUTHENTIC LIFE OF HIS EXCELLENCY 
LOUIS KOSSUTH, GOVERNOR OF HUNGARY. 


With a full Report of his SPEECHES delivered in ENGLAND,—at Southampton, Winchester, London, Manchester, and Bir- 
mingham. Together with his ADDRESS to the INHABITANTS of the UNITED STATES, To which is prefixed, an Essay on 


the Character and Political Principles of Kossuth. 


Illustrated by Sixteen beautiful Engravings. 
LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE-STREET. 





Just published, Second Edition, price 6s., 
Leer for the MILLION; a Familiar Exposition 
of the ART of REASONING. 

By a FeLiow or THE Roya Society. 

“* The alterations in this edition are designed to render the 
work more efficient as a teacher of the Art of Reasoning either 
in the closet, the parlour, or the schooleroom, without making it 
less interesting to the railway traveller or the general reader.” — 
Preface. 

London: Longman and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 


Two Books, 6d. each, 


CHOOL SONGS, for Two and Three Voices. 
Composed by Joun Hviian. 
By the same Author, 

SEA SONGS. Published by Command of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 2s. 6d. 

GOD SAVE THE QUEEN, for Three, Four, and 
Five Voices. OnaCard. ld, 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


WORKS BY WILLIAM M'‘CALL. 
HE ELEMENTS OF INDIVIDUALISM. 
Te. 6d. 
THE AGENTS OF CIVILIZATION, 3s. 6d. 
THE EDUCATION OF TASTE. 2s. 6d. 
THE INDIVIDUALITY OF THE INDIVI- 
DUAL. 6d. 
THE DOCTRINE OF INDIVIDUALITY. 6d, 
SACRAMENTAL SERVICES. 6d. 
THE LESSONS OF THE PESTILENCE. 6d. 
THE UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS. 34d. 
John Chapman, 142, Strand, London. 
"LETTER TO KOSSUTH. 
OBERT OWEN’S JOURNAL, of Saturday, 
the 22nd of November, contains a Letter from Mr. Owen 
to Kossuth, on Aristocracy, Despotism, Democracy, and Re- 
publicanism; with other interesting Political and Social Articles, 
The Fourteenth Mouthly Part, price 4d., is now ready, Also, 
the First and Second Volumes, price 2s. 6d. each. 
Published Weekly, price ld., by Watson, Queen’s Head-pas- 
sage, Paternoster-row. 











Just published, 
THE PROSPECTUS OF THE 


CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY. 

Containing the necessary means for obtaining further In- 
formation. May be had at the following places:—The Cawrrat 
Orrice, 76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square; the Marylebone 
Branch, 35, Great Marylebone-street ; the Manchester Branch, 
13, Swan-street, Manchester; the Publishing Office of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Working-Men’s Associations, 183, Fleet- 
street. Gratis, if by personal application if by letter, o> 
Postage Stamp. 





On the Ist and 15th of each month, 
r H E GC 8B FF & 
London Literary Journal: 


The largest and most compete Journal of Literature, Art, 
and Science published in Eur _ ; containing 72 columns, price 
only 6d. ; stamped, 64d. ; 6s. for half-year; 12s. for a year. In 
monthly parts, price is.; or in quarterly parts, price 3s. 

The contents of Tur LonpoN LITERARY JOUBNAL are thus 
arranged :— 

LEADING ARTICLES—By writers of eminence, comprising :— 
I, Original es Sketches of Notable Contempo- 
raries. (Of this series Carlyle and Emerson have 

already appeared.) 

II. Sketches of the Rise and Progress of the Contemporary 
Press, and of the Writers and Editors connected 
therewith. (Sketches of the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews have already been inserted, and will shortly 
be followed by the Westminster Review, and the 


C: 


Times.) 

III, Dialogues of the Day; Notes by an Observer; and 
Gossip of the London Literary Circles, with brief 
Sketches of Authors and Artists. 

IV. Gleanings of the Georgian Era; being a series of curious 
original D ts, unpublished Letters by distin- 

ished Persons, &c., collected and edited by G, 

ARRIS, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ The 

Life of Lord fiardwick” (now in progress). r 
NOTICES OF ALL THE NEW BOOKS, with 





| 
| 


lvol. . ° ‘ ° ° ° ‘ ‘ ° ® . 
| VOLNEY’S RUINS of EMPIRES and LAW of NATURE, 


KOSSUTEH 


Now ready, All 


THE SPEECHES delivered in ENGLAND b 
LOUIS KOSSUTH, with a SKETCH of his LIFE, 
erie Ga. from Authentic Sources. Sixty pages post 8vo., 


Published by Charles Gilpin, London; and to be obtained of 
all Booksellers, 
*—* Ask for Gilpin’s Edition. 


PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 
On the Ist of December, 1851, will be published, in Imperial 
Quarto, handsomely bound, price Two Guineas, 


PARABLES OF OUR LORD, 
Illustrated, in Twelve Designs, by JoHN FRANKLIN, and 
Engraved in Line by P. Lightfoot, W H. Watt, A. Blanchard, 
F. Joubert, E. Goodall, and H. Nuseer, of Dusseldorff. The 
Words of the Parables and the Tiilepage engraved in Ancient 
Church Text, by Becker. 
*,* Fifty First-proof Copies, upon half-sheet Imperial India 
paper, in a Portfolio, price Five Guineas. 

London: J. Mitchell, Bookseller and Publisher to the Queen, 

Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 


\ ORKS PUBLISHED by JAMES WATSON. 
FOWLER'S WORKS on PHYSIOLOGY, s.d 
PHRENOLOGY, &e. 1 vol. : “ é ° oo 
CHANNING'S WORKS. 6vols., cloth . ° . . 
GODWIN’S POLITICAL JUSTICE. 2vols.in1 . ee 
THEODORE PARKER, ON MATTERS PERTAINING 
to RELIGION. lvol. . eS ° . . » 
POPULAR LECTURES on RELIGION, MORALS, 
OPINIONS. By Francis Wright. lvol. . 
4, FEW DAYS By Frances 
vol... . . . . . . . . . . 
OWEN and BACHELOR’S DISCUSSION on GOD and 
the BIBLE. Il vol. . ° . ° . ° ‘ ° 
ROBERT DALE OWEN’S POPULAR TRACTS. 1 vol. 
P. B. SHELLEY’S QUEEN MAB. With Notes. 1 vol. 
HASLAM’S LETTERS to the CLERGY of all DENOMI- 
NATIONS, lvol. . e ° P P ° ° . 
HASLAM’S LETTERS to the BISHOP of EXETER, 








in ATHENS. Wright. 


vol. . . . . . . . . . 
VOLNEY’S LECTURES on HISTORY. ° e ° 
PAINE’S POLITICAL WORKS. 2 vols.in1l. . e 
PAINE’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. l vol. . ° ° 
MIRABAUD’S SYSTEM of NATURE. 2 volsin1 
BIBLE of REASON. 3 partsinivol. . . ° ° 

Part 4, BIBLE of REASON, or TESTAMENT of 1851, is no 
publishing in Weekly Numbers, at 2d. each. 
London: J. Watson, 3, Queen’s Head-passage, Paternoster-row. 
IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS, 
HE WOLVERHAMPTON and STAFFORD- 
SHIRE HERALD, and BIRMINGHAM, SHROPSHIRE, 
and MIDLAND COUNTIES ADVERTISER. The advertising 
public is copeetie informed that the WOLVERHAMPTON 
and STAFFORDSHIRE HERALD is now circulating exten- 
sively throughout Staffordshire, Shropshire, and the Midland 
Counties, and is, therefore, the best advertising medium in this 
pulous and highly important District, as, independently of its 
nan circulation in Private Families, it has an extensive one 
amongst Public Institutions and Professional Men, and is read 
in every respectable Hotel and Tavern in the above Counties. 
With respect to its teeming population, its vast extent, immense 
resources, and unriva!led manufacturing operations, this District 
is one of the highest importance to advertisers, and circulating 
extensively throughout, the WOLVERHAMPTON and STAF- 
FORDSHIRE HERALD affords to advertisers and the public 
the best possible medium of publicity for the announcement of 
Auctioneers, Insurance Offices, Putlie Companies, and Societies, 
Professional Men, Merchants, Factors, Tradesmen, and General 
Dealers, and that too ata scale of charges, the liberal character 
of which, has not failed to secure to the proprietors an éxtensive 


— 
The WOLVERHAMPTON and STAFFORDSHIRE HERALD 
is published every Wednesday morning, price 5d., on a sheet as 
large as the Times, and circulated, at an early hour in the 
morning, through the entire District, and in many parts of the 
Kingdom. 

A rT) letters for the Herald should be addressed, Thomas 
Bardel Brindley, Herald Office, 8now-hill, Wolverhampton. 
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HE GREAT WESTERN and FOREST of 
DEAN COAL COMPANY, 
Capital, £25,000. 
In 25,000 Shares, of £1 per Share, paid-up. 
Provisionally registered pursuant to the 7th and 8th Vic., 





extracts selected for the amusement and information of readers, 
so as to enable them to know the subjects, style, and character 
of books, classified, for conyeni of reference, under the 
following divisions :— 





History. Poetry and the Drama. 
Biography. Natural History. 
Religion. Medicine. 

Philosophy. Mental Philosophy. 
Science. Periodicals and Serials. 
Voyages and Travels, Pamphlets. 

Fiction. Miscellaneous, 
Education. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE AND ART—French, German, 
Swedish, Italian, and American. 

Notices of NEW WORKS OF ART, with the Talk of the 
Studios. 

Noticesof NEW INVENTIONS. 

‘HE DRAMA and PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 

Notices of NEW MUSIC and MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 

CORRESPONDENCE of Authors, Artists, Publishers, &ec. 

A Monthly CLASSIFIED LIST OF NEW BOOKS, &c, 

SCRAPS from the NEW BOOKS, 

The ADVERTISEMENTS of Authors, Publishers, and others 

ted with Lit e, Art, and Educati 

May be had of any bookseller, b 
may be sent direct to Mr, © 
street, Strand, London, 








order; or Subscribers’ names 
d, the publisher, 29, Essex- 


cap. 110. 
Temporary Oflice—No. 3, Bridge-street, Westminster, 
‘ TRUSTERS. 
Colonel Salwey, M.P., Egham-park, Surrey, 
James Harmer, Esq., Ingress-park, Greenhithe, Kent. 
DIRECTORS. 
John Bezant, Eeq., 1, Spanish-place, Manchester-square, and 

United Service, Whitehall. 

George Francis, Esq., 5, Hare-court, Temple, and 55, Brompton- 
crescent, Brompton. 

John Gardiner, Esq., 18, Queen’s-terrace, St. John’s-wood, 
director of Sovereign Life Assurance, 

Thomas, Ritchie, Esq., 117, Bishopsgate-street Within, director 
of Royal British Bank. 

Charles Robert Th , Esq., Winchest 

street. 

Applications for the remaining Shares to be addressed to the 
Secretary, at the Offices of the Company; or to the Solicitors, 
Messrs. Coombe and Nickoll, 3, Brid treet, Westminster ; 
and Mesers, Lind and Rickard, Stockbrokers, 3, Bank-chambers, 
Lothbury,. By order of the Directors, 

November 13, 1851. HENRY CAPPER, 8Secretary. 


( }REAT WESTERN and FOREST of DEAN 
COAL COMPANY. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that NO APPLICATION 

for SHARES can be received after MONDAY, the Ist day of 


-house, Old Broad- 














ber next. By order of the Directors 
November 13, 1851. HENBY CAPPER, Secretary, 
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On the 29th of November will be published, NUMBER I., Price One Shilling, 








WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS BY PHIZ. 
LONDON: CHAPMAN AND IIALL, 193, PICCADILLY. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW 


——_—$_$@—_—_—_ 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTIIOR OF “THE OGILVIES,” “ OLIVE,” &c. 
In a few days will be published, to be had at all the Libraries, 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 


In Three Vo!umes. 





PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLIVE,” Sec. 
Early in December will be published, handsomely bound, gilt edge, 5s., 
I ¢C £ —- &£ - 8° ©-3 ° & 


A FAIRY TALE. 
With Illustrations. 


A IL 





Just published, in 1 vol., feap., cloth, 3s, 6d., 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIVE SPECIMENS. 
FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 
By GEORGE L. CRAIK, M.A., 
Professor of History and of English Literature in Queen’s College, Belfast, 
« Will be found invaluable, for the conciseness of its information, the simplicity ofits arrangement, and the excellent selection of 
our literature, illustrative of all the important changes which our language has undergone,”’"—Morning Advertiser. 





2 vols., 8vo., cloth, 32s., 


HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF THE ADRIATIC, 
INCLUDING CROATIA AND THE SOUTHERN PROVINCES OF AUSTRIA. 
By A. A. PATON, Esq., 
Author of “Servia; the Youngest Member of the European Family.” 
With Maps and Illustrations in Tinted Lithography. 

“ Mr, Paton belongs to a good School of Travellers. He makes himself master of his subject before he writes uponit. . . + 
We have nut for some time read a more agreeable book of travels than this.”—Ezaminer. 

“ Obviously the production of a cheerful, intelligent writer, well prepared for travel, possessing many sympathies, and sensib!e 
to knowledge and novelty. Nextto seeing for ourselves, Ragusa with its Fortress, and Spalato with its Palace of Diocletian, stands 
the pleasure of enjoying all these sights and sensations under the auspices of an agreeable writer such as our author.”—Atheneum, 





1 vol., crown 8vo,, l6s., cloth, 
A BD-E L-K A DE PB. 
A POEM. In SIX CANTOS. 
By VISCOUNT MAIDSTONE. 


* This poem on the career and fall of the Moorish chiéftain reflects credit on the taste and fancy of Lord Maidstone. It exhibits 
er-tility of imagery aud generosity cf sentiment; much fluency and music in the diction,”"—Spectator. 





1 vol., post 8vo., 12s., cloth, 


T H E ER WN E, 
ITS LEGENDS AND ITS FLY-FISHING. 
With Plates and Maps. 
By the Rev. HENRY NEWLAND, 
Rector and Vicar of Westbourne. 
“ Those of the fishing class and those of the non-fishing class will find the volume before us an agreeable and instructive com- 
panion inthecountry. . , . Some of the legends are exquisite.”—Leader. 





WORKS BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
eee eee 
THE LIFE of JOHN STERLING. Second Edition. Jn the press. Post 8vo., cloth, 10s, 6d. 
SARTOR RESARTUS; or, Tue Lire anv Opinions or Henan Tevretsprixu. Third Edition. 
Post 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS and SPEECHES. With Elucidations and Connecting Narrative. 
With a Portrait of Cromwell, from an Original Miniature by Cooper. Third Edition. 4 vols., post 8vo., cloth, £2. 2s. 
THE LIFE of SCHILLER. Comprehending an Examination of his Works. New Edition, with a 
Portrait. Small 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 
PAST and PRESENT. Second Edition. Post 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
LECTURES on HEROES and HERO-WORSHIP. Third Edition. Small 8vo., cloth, 9s. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A HISTORY. Vol. I. The Bastile; Vol. II. The Constitution ; 
Vol, 111, The Guillotine.” Third Edition. 3 vols., post 8vo., cloth, £1. lls, 6d. 
CHARTISM. Second Edition. Post 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. Third Edition. 4 vols., post 8vo., cloth, £2, 2s. 
TRANSLATION of GOETHE’S WILHELM MEISTER; containing Meister’s Apprenticeship and 
Meister’s Travels. Second Edition, 3 vols., small 8vo., cloth, 18s. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS, 
No. 1. The Present Time. 
2. Model Prisons. 
3. Downing-street. 
4. The New Downing-street. 


No, 5. Stump Orater. 
6. Parliaments. 
7. Hudson’s Statue. 
8. Jesuitism. 
Post 8vo., cloth, 9a., or separately 1s. each, 





NEW WORKS. 
—>——_ 


The Rev. C. MERIVALE'S HISTORY 


ROMANS under the EMPIRE. Vol. III. 8vo., 14s, of ‘the 


Il, 
THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY, 11 and 19, 
EOTHEN. New Edition. Complete in Two 
Parts. 1l6mo., price ls, each. (On Saturday next 
1It. 

Mr. J. A. SHARP’S NEW BRITISg 
GAZETEER; comprising above 60,000 Names of Places, 2 vols, 
8vo. [Ina few days, 


4. 
WESLEY, and METHODISM. By Isauy 
TaYLor. Post 8vo., Portrait, 10s, 6d. 
5. 
The CHURCH of CHRIST in its IDEA, ATTRI. 


BUTES, and MINISTRY. By the Rey. E. A. Litton, MA 
8vo., 163, . 


6. 
The Right Hon. Sir JAMES SEPHEN’S LEQ. 
TURES on the HISTORY of FRANCE, 2 vols. 8yo., 24s, 


7. 
Bishop THIRLWALL’S HISTORY of GREECE, 
An improved Library Edition; with Maps. Vol. VI. 8vo,, Ly, 
8. 
Mr. MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


from the ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. Seventh ij. 
tion. Vols. 1. and II, 8vo., 52s. 


9. 
BEATSON’S POLITICAL INDEX MODERNISED, 

HAYDN’S BOOK of DIGNITIES; or, Rolls of 
the Official Personages of the British Empire, Xe, 8vo., 253, 

10. 

TASSO’S JERUSALEM. Translated in the 
Original Metre, by the Rev.C. L. Smitu, M.A. 2 vols., feap, 
8vo., l2s. 

32. 


SHAKSPEARE'S SENTIMENTS and SIMILES, 


illuminated by H. N. Humpnneys. Price One Guinea. 


12. 
JOANNA BAILLIE’S POETICAL WORKS, 
Complete in One Volume; with Portrait. Square crown 8, 
2ls,; morocco, by llayday, 42s. 


13. 
MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, _ Illustrated by 
D. Macuise, R.A, 161 Plates, Super-royal 8vo., 31a, 6d.; moe 
rocco, by Hayday, 52s. 6d, 1“ 
MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. Iilustrated with 
13 fine Plates. Square crown 8vo., 15s.; morocco, 28s, 
15. 
Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL DIt- 
TIONARY. New Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, Maps, 63s, 
16. 


ee ee 


- 


Sir JOHN RICHARDSON’S JOURNAL of his 


ARCTIC SEARCHING EXPEDITION. Map, coloured Plates, 
. 2 vols. 8vo., 31s. 6d. . 


1. 

Mr. P. H.GOSSE’S NATURALIST’S SOJOURN 

in JAMAICA, Coloured Plates. Post 8vo., lis. 
18, 

MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 

New Edition, (1851), improved. Fceap. 8vo., 10s.; roan, 12s, 
19. 

The ARTISAN CLUB’S TREATISE on the 
STEAM ENGINE. Edited by J, Bournng,C.E. Third Edition; 
Plates and Woodcuts, 4to., 27s. 

20. 
The THEORY of REASONING. By Sanvm 


BaILey. 8vo, 7s. 6d, 





London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


REDUCED TO THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE PER 
VOLUME, 
Complete in 132 volumes, price Nineteen Guineas ; or se a 
in Sets or Series, price Three Shillings and Sixpence, 
Volume bound in cloth and lettered. 


HE CABINET CYCLOPEDIA, 
A Series of Original Works by 

Sir Joun Hernscuer Sir WALTER Scott 

Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH THOMAS Moore | 

RoBpert SOUTHEY Bishop TutkLWatt 

Sir Davin BREWsTER The Kev, G. R. Gueie 

Tuomas K&IGHTLEY J.C. L, De StsmonpI 

JouHN Forster Joun PuILuips, F.B.S,, 65 

&e. Ke. &e, 

having now become the sole property of Messrs. Longman 
and Co., they have reduced the price to Three — and 
Sixpence each volume. The price of a complete Set, 133 
volumes, is reduced to Nineteen Guineas, 


The volumes of this Series, originally published at 62., comtala, 
on the average, between 300 and 400 pages, with an engra 
frontispiece ; and the volumes on Natural History are coplo 
illustrated with engravings on wood. The Series comprises 
Histories of nearly all the Ancient and Modern Nations of Europe, 
Biography, Treatises on Science suited to the general " 
Natural History, the Arts and Manufactures. 

*,* A detailed Catalogue may be had of all Booksellers. 





LONDON : 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, & LONGMANS. 





ers ibe Parish 
Hurt (of Broadwa -house, in i aad 


London : Printed by Tuoanton 
of H ith, Middl ), at the Office of Messrs. 





St. Dunstan-in-the- 
at the 


the Preciact 


Clayton, No. 10, Crane-court, in the Parish of 
London; pablished 7 the said Tnonwton Hunt, 
OFFICE, 10, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 





LONDON; CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


of the Sevoy.—Satuspat, November 22, 1851, 
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